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things too easy. This was probably what Michelangelo 
meant when he said del Sarto would make Raphael sweat 
if he would tackle great works. Raphael may not have 
been a greater artist by nature, but he was a hard 
worker—and that told the story. Del Sarto had that 
happy-go-lucky way that is supposed to go with the 
“artistic temperament.” He went to France and while 
there was received by the king, who gave him some 
money with which he was to purchase some pictures 
in Italy for the royal palace in Paris. But when del 
Sarto got hack home he forgot all about his errand, 
spent the money and gave no account of it. This gave 
him a bad reputation and lost him much patronage. 
Raphael spent most of his time while in Rome decorat- 
ing the walls and ceilings of the Vatican, under the 
direction of Pope Julius II], His work as a whole takes 
precedence of that of any other artist because it com- 
bines all the essential qualities of art, including compo- 
sition, design, coloring, expression and truth. The 
“atmosphere” of his paintings is notable; that is, the 
figures seem to be genuine flesh and blood and to occupy 
a real place in space, and not to be merely flat surfaces. 








Two of the most famous paintings of Madonnas are here 
shown. The one above is by Raphael, known as the “Madonna 
of the Chair.” Raphael is regarded as the greatest painter 
the world has produced. Heé lived in that great golden age 
when Italy, led by Michelangelo, DaVinci and other masters, 
laid the foundation for modern art. Raphael was a genius 
for work; he was born in 1483 and died in 1520 at the young 
age of 37. In the 12 years that he was in Rome he turned off 
in unparalleled amount of work. Artists are often supposed 
to be lazy, but every great artist has been a tremendous 
worker. Most of Raphael’s work was done in “fresco”—that 
is painted on plaster freshly applicd to a wall. This kind of 
work is extremely difficult, as tt can be done only in patches, 
‘aphael gave a pleasing quality of life and naturalness to 
his subjects. The picture to che right is the equally beautiful 
‘Madonna of the Harpies,” by Andrea del Sarto, who lived at 
he same time as Raphael. Michelangelo once said to Raphael: 
“There is a little fellow in Florence (meaning del Sarto) who 
will make you sweat if he takes to doing great works.” The 
ame “Sarto” means “tailor” in Italian—Andrea being the son 
of a tailor. He married a widow named Lucrezia, and it was 
this handsome woman who served as his model in this and 
ther pictures. In 1531 he took the plague and died. Both 
these Madonnas are among the art treasures to be seen in 
‘lorence. Del Sarto was gifted with a wonderful facility$ 
ne could draw and paint so faultlessly that he seldom made any 
corrections, Sometimes, however, such a mastery of tech- 
fique is not an advantage, as it may induce an artist to take 
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“Was that anti-fat treatment your wife 
took any good?” 

“No, it was a fake.” 

“But your wife looks thinner.” 

“She is. She worried so over losing her 
money that she lost flesh.”—Judge. 


Boy—Dad, can you sign your name with 
your eyes shut? 

Dad—Certainly. 

Boy—Well, then shut your eyes and sign 
my report card.—Boys’ Magazine. 

“Have you any alarm clocks?” inquired 
the customer. “What I want is one that will 
arouse father without waking the whole 
family.” 

“I don’t know of any such alarm clock as 
that madam,” said the man behind the coun- 
ter. “We keep just the ordinary kind that 
will wake the whole family without dis- 
turbing father.”—-Wheeler’s Magazine. 





Blackstone—Why do women always like 
to parade their new finery before their 
friends? 

Mrs. Blackstone—For the same reason, I 
suppose, that you men dress up like drum 
majors at your: lodge conventions.—New 
York Sun. 


Mrs. Neighbors—They tell me your son 
is in the college football eleven? 

Mrs. Malaprop—Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Neighbors—Do you know what posi- 
tion he plays? 

Mrs. Malaprop—Ain’t sure, but I think 
he’s one of the draw-backs.—Dallas News. 

A doctor was questioning his patient’s 
wife: “Does your husband grind his teeth 
in his sleep?” 

“Goodness me, no!” was the reply. “I 
never allow him to wear them in bed, 
doctor.”—Washington Post. 

Tim—How are you getting along at home 
while your wife’s away? 

Jim—Fine. I’ve reached the height of 
efficiency. I can put on my socks now from 
either end.—American Mutual Magazine. 

Mrs. Newrich (returning from tour)—We 
went very swiftly all the way. 

Caller—But traveling in a fast auto, how 
could you get any idea of the country? 

Mrs. Newrich—Oh, I bought a lot of pic- 
ture post-cards every place we stopped at. 
—Baltimore Sun. 


»” 


“I guess—— 

“Q, don’t guess. You Americans always 
guess, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know. You English always 
know, don’t you know.”—Chicago Tribune. 





Husband—You charge me with reckless 
extravagance. When did I ever make a 
useless purchase? 

Wife—Why, there’s that fire-extinguisher 
you bought a year ago; we’ve never used it 
once.—Boston Transcript. 


“Did my wife make a speech at the meet- 
ing this afternoon?” 

“Well, I don’t believe I’ve ever met your 
wife, but a large, distinguished-looking 
woman got up and started out by saying 
that she couldn’t find words to express her 
feelings.” 

“That wasn’t my wife.” 

Two old English women who had not 
been on speaking terms were brought to- 
gether by friends who desired to patch up 
their quarrel. There was an embarrassed 
silence between them for a moment, then 


you all you wishes me.” 

“An’ ’oo’s sayin’ narsty things now?” 
snapped the other woman.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“What do you mean by the term ‘off 
year’?” 

“It’s a year,” replied Senator Sorghum, 
“when so many of us are told exactly where 
we get off.°—Washington Star. 


“Mornin’, Hank! Whatcher doin’ up 
thar?” 

“Waal! The old woman is figgerin’ on 
drivin’ th’ Ford an’ I’m a-makin’ the garige 
door five foot wider.”—Life. 


Employer—Why did you take down that 
“DO IT NOW’ sign” hanging over your 
desk? 

Clerk—I couldn’t stand the way the bill 
collectors looked at it when I told them 
to call tomorrow.—London Mail. 








Bailiff, to Mrs. Clubber—You are sum- 
moned to serve on the jury. 

Mrs. Clubber—Is it the grand jury? 

Bailiff—No, it’s the petit jury. 

Mrs. Clubber—Then I shan’t serve on it. 
You put Mrs. Nayber on the grand jury, 
and I’m just as good as she is. 


“How did it come about,” asked a friend 
of the family, “that old Goldbug’s daughter 
refused Lord Nazoo?” 

“Well, you see,” answered another friend 
of the family, “Jane Goldbug is slightly 
deaf, and when the earl proposed to her 
she thought he was soliciting for the Red 
Cross. She told him she was very Sorry but 
she had promised her money in another 
direction.”—London Answers. 


Wife—It’s quite noticeable how Joe is 
getting to look more and more like you 
every day. Before long he'll be a perfect 
imitation of his father. 

Husband—Hm! It that so? What mis- 
chief has he been up to now? 





“What time is it, sonny?” asked a traveler 
of a small boy. 

“Almost 12 o’clock, sir,” replied the boy. 

“I thought it was more.” 

“It’s never any more here,” returned the 
lad in surprise. “It just begins at 1 again.” 


“Waiter,” said the fussy old gentleman. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T’ve made three different attempts to 
take a dose of medicine in half a glass of 
water. Each time I got the water reduced 
to the right quantity you rushed around and 
filled up my glass. Now stay away from 
me until I call you.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


“You didn’t get that situation as office 
boy,” said Johnny’s mother. “What was 
the trodble.” 

“Don’t know, ma. The man asked me if 


I was a good whistler, and I toid him I was 
the best whistler on our street, and he 
said I wouldn’t do. Guess he must want a 
reg lar professional.”—New Haven Register. 


“Why was it that George Washingtoy 
never told a lie, pa?” 

“Because nobody asked him wherc he 
stood on the soldiers’ bonus.”—Houstop 
Post. 


WITH THE EDITORS 
Editor (criticizing employee) — That's 
your business—you are in charge of the 
“Actualities of the Week” column. 
Reporter—Theré are none: 
Editor—What do I care? Make some! 
—Paris L’Illustration. 


“I called for a little light on the financia} 
question,” said the man in the rural editoy’s 
sanctum. 

“Well, you’ve struck the right place.” re 
turned the editor. “If there is anything 
we are light on, it is the finances.” 


Editor—I'll take your series of articles 
on ‘How to Live on a Dollar a Day’ and iy 
you seven dollars a week to write ’em 

Author—Sir! I can’t live on that New 
York World. 





Editor—We can't accept this poem. It 
isn’t verse at all; merely an escape of «as. 

Aspiring Poel—Ah! I see; something 
wrong with the meter—Medley. 


The Editor—What’s wrong with our re- 
port? I wrote it myself and said that von, 
being considered the fittest member, were 
elected president of your club. 

Mrs. Pondcrous—The paper says “the 
fattest member.”—Detroit News. 


POOR LI'L’ BRACK SHEEP 
Poor li'l’ brack sheep dat stray’d away, 
Done los’ in de win’ an’ rain. 
An’ de Shepherd He say, “O hirelin’, 
Go fin’ my sheep again.” 
An’ the hirelin’ frown, “O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep am brack an’ bad.” 
An’ de Shepherd He smile like de li’? brack 
sheep 
Is de onliest lamb he had, 
Is de onliest lamb he had. 


An’ He say, “O hirelin’, hasten! 
For de win’ and de rain am col’. 

An’ de li? brack sheep am lonesome 
Out dere so far from de fol’.” 

An’ de hirelin’ frown, “O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep am ol an’ gray.” 


But de Shepherd He smile like de |i! 


brack sheep 
Wuz fair as de break ob day, 
Wuz fair as de break ob day. 


An’ He say, “O. hirelin’, hasten! 
Lo, here is de ninety an’ nine, 
But dere way off from de sheep fol’ 
Is dat*li?’ brack sheen of mine.” 
An’ de hirelin’ frown, “O Shepherd, 
De rest ob de sheep am here.” 
But de Shepherd He smile like de li’l’ b: 
sheep 
He hol’? it de mostes’ dear, 
He hol’ it de mostes’ dear. 


An’ de Shepherd go out in de darkness, 
Where de night was col’ an’ bleak, 

An’ de li’l’ brack sheep He fin’ it, 
An’ lay it agains’ His cheek. 

An’ de hirelin’ frown, “O Shepherd, 
Don’ bring dat sheep to me.” 

But de Shepherd He smile an’ hol’ it clos« 
An’ de li’? brack sheep—is me, 
An’ de li’? brack sheep—is me. 
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made to print the Pathfinder. This 
in place of the present unsatisfactory pasting. Other improvements are also in store. 
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Origin of Christmas, Its Associations and Superstitions 


world over celebrate Christmas 
year after year, comparatively 
ire aware that the observance can 
iced to pagan festivals antedating 
Christianity many centuries. Contrary 
to the popular belief, Christmas is not 
the anniversary of the birth of Christ. 
it not known when he was born. 
fhough the Christian era theoretically 
dates back to his birth, 
i\ologists insist on 
rlier date. Some 

the Savior was 

in the year 4 B. 
hers claim 6 B. C. 
it vident that Christ 
ot born at Christ- 
time, for the Bi- 
says the flocks 

out grazing and 
loesn’t happen in 

oly Land in mid- 

r. The actual date 
robablysometime 
spring. Though 

il date was soon 

ight of, early 

tians fixed on 
as the best time 

serve the anni- 

ry. For some time 
{mas was cele- 

| Jan. 6 but when 

w Style calendar 
idopted the ob- 

nee fell on Dee. 
that period was 

ly the main pa- 
estival—the feast 


T HOUGH 600,000,000 Christians the 


winter solstice— Cambre pass on the summit of the Andes (14,000 feet above sea-level) on the boundary- 
(So9 Se An upraised cross is grasped in the left hand and the 


Bas line between Chile and Argentina. ao ate 
t was natural to right is raised as if blessing the world. Known as “The Christ of the Andes,” this imposing this is 


sun, having descended to its lowest 
point in the heavens and brought the 
shortest day, began to rise again and 
lengthen the hours of sunlight, like a 
rebirth or resurrection of that central 
source of energy. Chinese and Hindus 
employed fireworks in their religious 
festivals long before Europeans knew 
of gunpowder. Other people copied 
them.. Ancients used firecrackers, Ro- 





“PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD-WILL TOWARD MEN” 
Symbolic of the Christmas spirit, this bronze statue of the Savior stands in lonely word “yowl,” meaning 


secuted, they held their assemblies in 
caves artificially illuminated. Uniform- 
ity in the date of Christmas—with the 
exception of the Armenian church, 
which still retains Jan. 6—was not at- 
tained until 428 A. D. Today we cele- 
brate but one event, the birth of Christ, 
but originally four events were com- 
memorated—the birthday; the appear- 
ance of the star which guided the Wise 
Men; the baptism of 
Christ, and the first 
miracle. The Star of 
Bethlehem is disputed 
by skeptics. Some peo- 
ple believe that this 
guide for the travelers 
of the East was mirac- 
ulous; others contend 
it could well have been 
the planet Venus or 
any of the heavenly 
bodies except the sun 
or moon. Still others 
believe it is a variable 
or “new” star, flashing 
up at intervals of three 
or fourcenturies. There 
is noscientific evidence 
of such a phenomenon 
at the time of Christ’s 
birth, but there must 
have been some foun- 
dation for the Biblical 
account. The origin of 
the word “yule” is also 
controverted. One ex- 
planation connects it 
with the Anglo-Saxon 


to howl or cry out, but 
regarded by 


ite the Christian menument was erected in 1904 to cement the friendship between the two nations. An many authorities asab- 


ul at 


The date is NOW feet of Christ the Redeemer.” 


firmly fixed to be 
sed. Though Christmas is a Chris- 
elebration, it has borrowed many 
from the pagan festivities of Eu- 
and Asia. Before the Christian 
people used to fear that the sun 
dying when the days grew short 
lark in the month that is now De- 
ber, and when the days lengthened 
would rejoice and celebrate be- 
e the sun was coming back to them. 
winter solstice or time of the short- 
lay was a festive and religious occa- 
[In old Rome it had the honored 
© of the “birthday of the uncon- 
red sun.” It was the time when the 


the same inscription on its base reads: “Sooner shall these mountains crumble to dust than shall the 
“~~ people of Argentina and Chile break the peace which they have pledged themselves at the 
The statue is made of captured Spanish cannon. 


man-candles and: fireworks in connec- 
tion with the winter solstice celebra- 
tion. Civilization has incorporated these 
pagan customs in modern religious and 
other observances. In Italy and a few 
other countries fireworks are exten- 
sively used at Christmas and on other 
religious occasions. Christmas eve in 
some of our own Southern states resem- 
bles the Fourth of July. There are elab- 
orate fireworks displays and kiddies get 
firecrackers in their stockings. Candles 
are associated with Christmas and 
church services because during the ear- 
ly ages, when the Christians were per- 





surd. “Yule” is spelled 
in sO many ways by 
-arly writers that there 
is much confusion. A frequent way 
of spelling it in the middle ages was 
“ewle.” One writer says the yuletide 
was the “yowling-time” or the time for 
making noise and being festive—the 
time of greatest revelry of the year. 
The most reasonable theory is that 
“vule” is derived from the Danish fes- 
tival of “Juul,” which was held to re- 
joice in the passing of the shortest day 
of the year. Some say the yule-log was 
the center of bonfires which the pagan 
Scandinavians lighted in honor of their 
god: Thor at the time of the winter 
solstice and that Christmas, coming at 
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that time, the yule-log burning was con- 
tinued by the Scandinavians after their 
conversion to Christianity. Another 
story is that the Christian missionaries 
after converting the northern pagans 
required them to cut down a large tree, 
hew from its trunk a heavy log and then 
burn the log as a symbol that they re- 
nounced their heathen gods. It has 
also been said that yule-log is a corrup- 
tion of “ale-log.” It is set down in old 
chronicles that it was a custom in the 
north of England to allow tenants and 
retainers of the lord of the manor to 
drink the best ale as long as the “ale- 
log” burned. To its ashes were ascribed 
certain efficacious properties, and they 
were gathered from the fireplace with 
care. For one thing, the ashes were 
mixed with cattle feed to prevent dis- 
ease and scattered on the land to pro- 
tect crops from blight. The early 
Christians in France would light the 
yule-log at Christmas and burn it at 
certain times until Twelfth-night. To 
them its ashes not only had remedial 
virtues but if kept in the house would 
protect it against fire and lightning. 

The “lighting up” custom goes back 
to the time of early Christianity when 
Christmas was called the “Feast of 
Lights,” in honor of the birth of the 
Light of the World. This custom too is 
handed down from the pagan celebra- 
tion attending the lengthening day. Be- 
fore candles came into general use, great 
ashen fagots, brands, logs etc. made 
the festival cheerful. It was followed 
out in Christian times, though the 
Puritans condemned the “Christmasse 
blazes” as “foolish and vaine.” Our an- 
cestors lit their Christmas fires Christ- 
mas eve and kept them going all through 
the festival. 

“Santa Claus” is a Dutch corruption 
of the name “St. Nicholas.” St. Nicho- 
las is known as the children’s patron 
saint. His birthday was Dec. 6, and on 
the eve of that day it became the custom 
for someone to dress up in each housc- 
hold and give out presents to “good 
children” in his honor. In Holland, 
Switzerland and some other countries 
Dec. 6 is still observed as “St. Nicho- 
las’s Day.” As it came close to Christ- 
mas the custom of gift-giving was trans- 
ferred to Dec. 25, first by England and 
later by other countries. St. Nicholas 
was a bishop in the year 300. He was 
famous for his kindness to children. 
One night, so the story goes, wishing to 
help a nobleman who was so poor that 
he had no money for his daughter’s 
dowry, the good bishop looked in the 
old man’s window and saw him asleep 
by the fire. Climbing to the roof he 
dropped a goldpiece down the chimney, 
thinking it would fall on the hearth. 
But it fell instead in one of the old gen- 
tleman’s stockings, which his daughter 
had hung up to dry. This is believed to 
have started the custom of hanging up 
stockings Christmas eve; also the leg- 
end of Santa coming down the chimney. 
In reality, the origin of Christmas giv- 
ing dates back to the old Roman cus- 
tom of distributing New Year’s gifts. 
The custom is still followed in Latin 
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countries Jan. 1. Excepting in English- 
speaking and ‘Teutonic countries, 
Christmas giving is unknown. 

Holiy was used to decorate the houses 
and temples at Rome at the time of the 
“Saturnalia” or feast of Saturn—Dec. 
17 to 19. It was chosen because of its 
greenness and beauty and because it 
bore red berries at this time of the 
year. The holly was dedicated to 
Saturn and was said to have many heal- 
ing virtues. It. was usual at Roman 
weddings to present the bride with a 
wreath of holly, significant of the 
warmest congratulations. In India and 
Persia the followers of Zoroaster, the 
founder of Sre-worship, would soak 
pieces of holly bark in water and throw 
the infusion in the faces of newly born 
babies, believing this would insure them 
prosperity. European peasants believe 
that possession of a .wprig of berried 
holly which has been used in church 
decorations will bring luck. At one 
time many carols were composed in 
honor of holly. In some parts of Eng- 
land, as in Ireland, girls seek omens 
from burning Christmas decorations. 
There is a superstition that the brighter 
they blaze, the warmer is the affection 
of sweethearts. In some places it 1s 
considered unlucky to burn Christmas 
decorations and they are thrown away 
instead. Holly grows in many coun- 
tries, and because of its thorns and 
blood-red berries is associated with 
the Passion of Christ. It is hated by 
witches. However, if it isn’t entirely 
swept out of the house by Candlemas 
day (Feb. 2) a goblin for every leaf will 
visit you, so they say. 

The mistletoe tradition comes from 
Scandinavian mythology. The hero 
Balder was killed by a mistletoe arrow. 
The gods decreed that the mistletoe 
should never again work evil so long as 
it did not touch the earth. That is why 
it grows as a parasite on trees, and 
never on the ground; and in our homes 
at Christmas we suspend it from the 
ceiling as an emblem of peace. When 
persons of opposite sex pass under it 
they give each other the kiss of peace 
in the assurcnce that the mistletoe is no 
longer an instrument of mischief. Kiss- 
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This is Lizard Head, a peculiarly shaped, 
unscaled peak of the Rockies m South- 
western Colorado. The Florida coast may 
seem more attractive in the winter time 
but it could never make a Christmas card 
picture like this. The Lizard Head will 
probably hold out against mountain climb- 
ers longer than Mt. Evcrest. 
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ing under the mistletoe is an innocent 
survival of the license of the pagan 
Saturnalian feasts and the supposed re- 
lation between the love of the sexes and 
the spirit of fertility in mistletoe. Mis- whic 
tletoe was once used for church decora- lett 
tion but was discarded because of the “Noe 
commotion caused by kissing. 

Many countries claim the honor of 
giving the first Christmas tree to the 
world. A very old legend declares 
that it is the gift of St. Winfried, mis- mn 
sionary to Germany in the eighth cen- re! 
tury. The Germans worshiped Thor in 
those days and held the oak sacre| 
sacrificing human beings beneath its 
spreading branches at festival times. Mr 
St. Winfried came among them one be 
Christmas night when a great crowd he 
was gathered under a leafless “thunder th 
oak,” as the mightiest oak of the forest - 
was called. A little boy was about to Vos 
be killed. Winfried sprang to his res- n 
cue and, to prove that the pagan god ws 
had no powcr, he cut the oak down. oF I 
Behind it and unharmed as it fell stood 
a young fir-tree pointing an evergreen 
spire toward heaven. Winfried indi- up 
cated it, exclaiming: “Here is the living 
tree. See how it points to the sky. Call oa 
it the tree of the Christ-child. Take it oles 
up and carry it to the chieftain’s hall. the 
Gather about it, not in the shadow of the cin 
forest, but in the home; there it wil! to 
Shelter no deeds of blood; there keep oe 
your feasts with laughter and song and Ru 
love.” 

Ancient sun-worshipers decorated 
trees, because they thought a spreading 
tree was like the sun, rising higher and 
higher in the heavens. They employed 
lights to signify the lightning; apples, = 
nuts and balls to signify the sun, moon 
and stars, and figures of animals to de- 
note the animal sacrifices which were 
made to their gods. The angels, cross 
etc. were added by Christians to com- 
memorate Christ. The star at the top is 
a symbol of the star which led the Wise hh 
Men to Bethlchem. « 

In pagan days dancing was usuall) ly 
accompanied by singing, and later danc- tl 
ing and singing continued to go to O 
gether, even in Christian churches. t! 
About 1200, however, dancing in th cl 
churches was given up, but the singing h 
persisted. During the 14th century the 
singing of Christmas carols became pop- 
ular, particularly in England and 
France. About that time a woman named 
Berniers wrote a popular carol on hun!- 
ing. The famous “Boar’s Head” caro! 
was printed in 1621 and is still sung 
each year at Oxford. The word “carol” 
is derived from “carolen” an English 
verb of the middle ages, meaning to sins ( 
joyously. The Christmas greeting card 
was first used in 1846. The first thre: 
were made by a London artist, Josep! 
Cundall. They were about the size of 
woman’s vis‘ting card and, in additio 
to words of Christmas cheer, bore pi 
tures of Little Red Riding Hood, a her 
mit in his cell and a robin in a snow- 
storm. 

The abbreviation “Xmas” is of un- 
known origin. One explanation is that 
“X” is the symbol of the cross. How- 
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ever, the cress of the crucilixion was a’ 
Latin cross, while an “X” is in the form 
of a St. Andrew’s cross. Another ex- 
planation is that the Greek letter “chi,” 
which resembles our “X,” is the first 
iotter in the Greek word for Christ. 
“Noel” is a French word meaning 
Christmas or carol. The beginning of 
the modern Christmas plum pudding 
- “plum-porridge,” an old English 
lish. The serving of plum pudding 
nd minee pie are said to symbolize the 
ric) offerings made to the infant Savior 
he Wise Men. 
1 old superstition says that it is 
icky to be born on Christmas day. 
Fronch peasants believe in addition to 
being lucky, such babies have the gift of 
prophecy. In Silesia there is_a belief 
that a boy born on Christmas will be- 
e either-a lawyer or a thief. Among 
Vosges peasants, children born Christ- 
. eve are supposed to be endowed 
with what is vulgarly termed “the gift 
of gab” (great talkers), but those born 
Christmas day are good reasoners. A 
daughter born Christmas day will grow 
up wise, witty and virtuous. 
(he Italian children do not have a 
Santa Claus. Instead, “La Benafano,” 
a kindly woman, brings them presents 
the night before Epiphany (Jan. 6) 
when the Wise Men brought their gifts 
to the baby Jesus. In Russia, St. Nicho- 
las makes his rounds on Jan. 5. In old 
Russia, soup was served all day long to 
holiday callers. The Parisians cele- 
brate Christmas eve with merrymak- 
s in restaurants and in homes. In 
thlehem the Christmas celebrations 
occupy Over a month because of differ- 
‘nt dates observed by various religions. 
in Scandinavian countries a Christmas 
bath is indulged in by many on the aft- 
rnoon before Christmas. Eels baked 
ind rolled in laurel leaves are a favor- 
ite Christmas dish in Italy. In some 
parts of France young donkey is served. 
\ soup of sweet almonds and cream is a 
holiday dish in Spain. The custom of 
‘bringing in the boar’s head” dates 
back to the Druids, whose deity Freya,. 
soddess of peace and plenty, rode 
golden boar. In medieval England 
custom was featured with much 
nony. Even Queen Victoria ad- 
(to it. The earliest Christmas din- 
inentioned in history are those giv- 
by King Arthur. The Christmas 
‘ing of birds and animals originated 
Sweden and Norway. In the high- 
's of Scotland the first person. to 
i the door Christmas morning will 
lucky for a year. This has brought 
ut the Scotch habit of staying up all 
it to greet the Christmas morn. In 
‘ordshire, England, if a woman asks 
in of the household to gather green 
‘rations for Christmas and he for- 
she is privileged to steal his 
eches and nail them to the front gate. 
metimes it seems as if it was in- 
‘propriate to celebrate the birthday of 
rist by feasting and revelry. It is 
ic that the religious aspect of the day 
‘1s been too much lost sight of. But 
‘bits and customs are so ingrained in 
‘i« human race that it is impossible to 
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‘eradicate them altogether. 
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And ‘so the 
ancient pagan symbolism and folk-lore 
practices have persisted, in spite of all 
efforts to discourage them. The same 
thing is true as to Easter—when people 
color eggs, buy candy rabbits, make gifts 
of lilies, put on new clothes‘etc. without 
even knowing why they doit. They are 
simply obeying the urge that has been 
transmitted to them from a long line of 
ancestry. The church fathers were wise 
not to combat these old inborn cus- 
toms and superstitions but to engraft 
them on the Christian system and at- 
tach to them a Christian meaning. 


“Dirt” Farmer for Kansas Governor 


Running for governor in Kansas on 
the Democratic ticket has always been 
regarded about like running on the Re- 
publican ticket in Texas. Kansas has 
supplied many virile political leaders 
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and political ideas; it is naturally a 
“progressive,” if not “insurgent,” state 
—but in its history it has had only two 
Democratic governors. Now it is to in- 
dulge in the third one—Jonathan M. 
Davis, who was elected in the November 
“landslide” and who will take office 
with the new year. 

Mr. Davis’s administration will be 
watched with interest by the entire 
country. He is not a politician, nor 
even a lawyer; he is a plain farmer, and 
he says he is going to stay one. He was 
in overalls husking corn when the news 
of his election came, and the scene was 
not put on specially for the occasion. 
Of course he was born in a log house, 
but this was not photographed, as it 
was torn down years ago. He is a 
“homespun” sort of man; his friends 
know him by his nickname of “Chunk,” 
and they call his wife by her everyday 
name, “Molly.” The Davises are down 
on style and formality; they don’t want 
anything to do with dress shirts, creased 
pants or “company” manners. All com- 
ers (except schemers) will be welcome 
at the governor’s house in Topeka dur- 
ing the next two years. 


Mr. Davis is going to cut and slash in 
a way that will make the politicians 
gasp. “I am determined that taxes must 
come down; they are too high and the 
burden is too great on the farmers. The 
very life is being ground out of them.” 
That’s the way he talks. He adds that 
he is not under obligation to either the 
Democratic or Republican bosses; he’s 
going to think out the best ways to rem- 
edy things, and then go to it. 
obligation is to the farmers of all par- 
ties who elected him he says, and for 
once he is to see that they get a square 
deal. He-is “sound” on economics and 


His only . 


industrial questions. He says ~ that 
workers have a right to strike but 
“when it comes to labor taking a club 
and driving other men from the job— 
well, that’s a different question; I don’t 
think it is right.” The first office Mr. 
Davis ever held was assistant postmas- 
ter; McKinley, a Republican president, 
gave him that appointment, and “that’s 
a record not many Democrats can 
show.” 

An old friend telegraphed Gov.-elect 
Davis: “We are tickled to death over 
the news. They will not come after the 
cow now.” This allusion to the cow 
was about a story Mr. Davis tells to il- 
lustrate how the farmers suffer from 
taxation and debt. It seems that the 
sheriff kept coming and taking away 
the stock belonging to a poor family, 
and at last there was nothing left them 
but the cow. Finally even the cow was 
taken. The wife remarked that they 
still had “the peace of God” to console 
them, and the husband replied: “Yes; 
they can’t rob us of that, confound ’em!” 
Mr. Davis said that that is about the way 
the farmers of the country feel. They 
have had to stand heavy losses by defla- 
tion of war values, while the manufac- 
turers, industrial workers and middle- 
men have clung to their war-time prof- 
its. Professional politicians and office- 
seekers throughout the country are 
fearing that the Kansas idea may catch 
on in other states, that “dirt” farmers 
who are used to doing things will be put 
in power and that they will have to go 
to work. 


Do Women Want “Equality” with Men? 


Most men have now become recon- 
ciled to “women’s rights” and are will- 
ing to give the women anything they 
want provided they will only decide 
what it is. The “women’s rights” con- 
flict has now shifted to the ranks of 
the women themselves, who are trying 
to weigh the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of “absolute equality of the sexes” 
and see whether they want to give up 
what they possess in order to grab what 
may prove to be only shadows. The 
men for the most part are acting as 
onlookers at this battle royal and are 
letting the women fight it out to a fin- 
ish. 

A number of conventions of women 
have been held in the last several 
months, and more are coming. The pros 
and cons of different propositions in 
which women have a vital interest are 
being discussed as never before. In a 
general way there are two camps: one 
camp, headed by the National Woman’s 
Party, demands “absolute equality” in 
all things; the other camp, which in- 
cludes most of the established women’s 
organizations of the country, believes 
it is best for women to cling to the 
privileges and immunities they enjoy 
by law and custom, and to work for 
the gradual removal of sex discrimina- 
tions, as may seem wise at the time. 

The Woman’s Party is a fearless, mil- 
itant group which has raised $250,000 
in the last year for the purchase of a 
headquarters in Washington and for 
carrying on the drive for “equality.” 
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It wants no half-way measures. Mrs. 
Harriet S. Blatch, well known writer 
and lecturer, in an address just made at 
Washington denounced those who say 
that “women are spineless, weak-kneed 
creatures who are not capable of pro- 
tecting their own interests.” She be- 
lieves that women can not only hold 
their own with the men but can outdo 
them at their own game. She hints 
that the prominent women who are op- 
posing the “equality” program are doing 
so becattse “they would lose their jobs” 
under welfare and other organizations 
if women were fully emancipated. 

Anita Politzer, secretary of the Wom- 
an’s Party, is equally snappish. She 
tells the women of the country that 
their status under the law is “that of a 
dependent—of a slave,” and that they 
should revolt and throw off the yoke of 
these tyrannicak man-made laws and 
rules. For instance, in Alabama a fa- 
ther can will the children away from 
the mother. In Florida the husband 
controls the services and earnings of 
the wife and children; the wife can’t 
choose her legal residence, control her 
own property or busimess, serve on 
juries, or even be admitted to the state 
university on equal terms with men. 
In Louisiana married women are class- 
ed with children and insane persons 
and not allowed to contract on their 
own account. In Illinois the husband 
and wife are “made one, and the hus- 
band is that one”; if a child is injured 
the damages go to the father. In sev- 
eral states the father inherits property 
from the children to the exclusion of 
the mother. In nine states the father 
is the sole guardian of the children and 
the mother has nothing to say about 
them. In Virginia the presumption 1s 
that a wife’s property belongs to her 
husband, and it is often seized for his 
debts. In many states there is a “dou- 
ble standard” of morality, and acts 
which will give ground for divorcing 
a wife do not apply as against the hus- 
band. 

In the churches, since time immemo- 
rial, the men have controlled every- 
thing; and the Woman’s Party now pro- 
poses to force a change here and make 
it so that women can be admitted on a 
basis of equality not only as lay mem- 
bers but as ministers and priests. This 
proposition caused a storm of protest 
at the women’s convention held at 
Washington some weeks ago. Never- 
theless the Woman’s Party declares: 
“We seck to obtain for women equal 
rights and opportunities with men be- 
fore the law, in the professions, in in- 
dustry, in education, in the church and 
in the home.” .The ancient rule forbid- 
ding them to take off their hats in 
church is one “badge of servitude” 
which they say must be abolished. In 
short, women and men are to be treated 
in all respects exactly alike, and no 
special favors shown to either. 

A constitutional amendment is being 
urged which says: “No distinction be- 
tween the rights of the sexes shall exist 
within the United States or any place 
subject to its jurisdiction.” All secret, 
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civic, religious and other organizations 
of men are to be thrown open to women, 
and vice versa. Women are to be eligi- 
ble to appointments to judgeships and 
all other offices, the same as men. All 
laws limiting the hours of labor of 
women, providing seats for them in 
stores, giving them living wages etc. are 
to be done away with; all so-called 
“welfare” work for them is to be 
stopped. 

Dr. Frances Foye, a woman physi- 
cian of Washington, says: “If we are 
going to have equality with men we 
should not ask for unequal advantages. 
There is no reason to cut down the 
working hours of women and then ex- 
pect as much pay.” Mrs. Mary Lindley, 
manager of the Y. W. C. A. hotel in 
Washington, says: “Women in execu- 
tive positions and the professions work 
16 hours a day”—and the presumption 
was that they could stand hard work 
as well as men. The “equality” agita- 
tors demand that married women shall 
not be required to take the name of the 
husband, that the wife shall no longer 
be considered as supported by the hus- 
band and that a married woman shall 
no longer be discriminated against in 
the economic world because of her mar- 
riage. Marriage is to be merely a part- 
nership in which the two parties meet 
on terms of perfect equality and neither 
one is to be “it.” Women are no longer 
to be “the governed half of society.” 


Wisconsin is the only state in which 
sex distinctions have been wiped out by 
law; and still the women there do not 
possess full “equality,” for the new law 
makes the proviso that women are not 
to be deprived of “the special protec- 
tion and privileges which they now en- 
joy for the general walfare.” And it still 
rests with the men officials to decide 
when “equality” would be contrary to 
the best interests of society. 

The Woman’s Party wants “blanket 
equality” wriften into the laws of all 
the states and the nation, so that wom- 
en and men shall stand on precisely the 
same footing. Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
head of the International Federation 
of Working Women, condémns the 
“blanket” idea and adds: “Lest we sub- 
stitute new disabilities for old, we call 
on the Woman’s Party to discontinue 
its efforts for blanket legislation.” Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, which claims to repre- 
sent 10,000,000 women, declares: “Wom- 
en will always need many laws differ- 
ent from those needed by men. Mere 
equality is not enough.” The Consum- 
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ers’ League refused to support the 
“equality” scheme. 

Miss Ada Reagan, speaking on behajf 
of the National Council of Catholic 
Women, said. her organization was 
against “blanket equalify” because jit 
would disrupt the home. The Catholic 
church, she said, regards marriage as , 
sacred and permanent institution ani 
not a free-and-easy personal arrange. 
ment; there was too much laxity 4). 
ready, instead of not enough. Various 
Catholic authorities have declared that 
it is idle to talk of women becoming 
priests, as “it simply can’t be.” Episco- 
pal Canon DeVries, of Washington, 
says: “We regard the priesthood as ex. 
clusively intended te be exercized by 
man. We are giving women more and 
more opportunity to do church work, 
but it cannot be conceived that the 
Episcopal church under any circun- 
stances or in any century would go 
further than that.” 

Numerous women’s organizations 
have joined forces to prevent the adop- 
tion of the “blanket equality” amend- 
ment by congress or the state legisla- 
tures. Instead of each organization 
pressing its own plan, there is a series 
of remedial measures on which all are 
practically united, and this program 
will be pushed, in season and out, by 
the “joint congressional committee.” 
“It is necessary to approach congress in 
mass formation,” said one leader. 





The “Tiger,” the Lion and the Eagle 

All his life Georges Clemenceau has 
been a fighter. The former French pre- 
mier has well earned for himself the 
nickname of “Tiger.” Therefore, on 
his American visit it was but natural 
for him to say what he pleased. At first 
this country did not take kindly to this 
squat, uncouth foreigner of the enor- 
mous eyebrows and bushy mustache 
who gestured so formidably with his 
right fist while speaking his mini. 
And he made a poor start by giving 
vent to a wild tale about quantities of 
arms and ammunition being seercicd 
by the Germans in _preparation for 
other war. This drew a strong rebuital 
of facts and figures to show that the 
alleged “war material” was nothing 
more than the personal property of pri- 
vate citizens and not of any formi(<a- 
ble proportions. 

Then the old “Tiger” trod on Britis! 
toes by implying that England unoll- 
cially permitted the sinking of the Ger- 
man fleet at Scapa Flow after the war. 
This brought a roar from the “lion” 19 
the nature of an official denial from | 


sritish embassy here and unfavorable 


comment in England. Most Americans 
were affronted when he bluntly char 

this country with leaving Eurog ~ in [) 
lurch, by helping to win the war, ¢ 
tating the peace plan, and then refu 
ing to ratify the Versailles treaty or | 
treaty which Wilson negotiated ob! 


gating the United States and Grea! 
Britain to go to the rescue of France ! 


she were ever attacked. 
Later, under urgent advice, Cleme! 
ceau managed to curb his spirit som: 
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what and confined himself to personal 
observations which, though more or 
less disputed, were generously accepted 
as individual opinion. Warning Amer- 
ica of money imperialism, the “Tiger” 
laid the cause of the present world un- 
rest at the door of America and suggest- 
ed possible ways and means for this 
country putting Europe back on her 
feet. He urged the United States to re- 
enter European affairs, either as a mem- 
ber of the league of nations or on some 
other basis. As might be expected, he 
lambasted Germany right and left at 
every possible opportunity. 

Though denied permission to reply 
to his critics on the floor of the U. S. 
senate, the “Tiger” was accorded a big 
ovation almost everywhere he went. 
His views were generally regarded as 
being much too biased to appeal to the 
average open mind, but the American 
public liked this Frenchman’s genial 
way and strong personality and respect- 
ed him for what he is—a brilliant states- 
man, a good physician, a noted journal- 
ist and, above all, an intensely patriotic 

n of France. 

Following the custom of most hon- 
ored guests, Clemenceau laid a wreath 
on the tomb of the unknown soldier at 
\rlington, and also visited Mt. Vernon, 
loosevelt’s tomb, New York, Chicago 
and other places of interest. He was a 
White House visitor and also called on 
former President Wilson. What was 
discussed has not been learned. In the 
wake of his speaking tour many inter- 
stories are being told about 
Clemenceau. His bold spirit is exem- 
plified by the fact that he has fought 26 
duels, from all of which he emerged 
victorious. He ascribes the secret of 
his strength and longevity—he is 82—to 
eggs and rest. He eats from five to 
eight soft-boiled eggs at every meal and 
goes to bed at eight and gets up at five. 
He is a teetotaler. The “Tiger’s” last 
visit here was in 1865 when he lived in 
New York for four years. As a French 
teacher there he married one of his pu- 
pils, the daughter of a clergyman. At 
that tume he was an inflexible atheist 
and insisted on the word “God” being 
stricken from the marriage ritual. The 
“Tiger” returned home in time for 
Christmas. The proceeds of his lecture 
tour will go to the field service fund 
icllowships in French and American 
universities. Clemenceau, however, will 
receive a lot of money for his news- 
paper writings while here. His Amer- 
ican trip was financed by Col. E. M. 
louse, a prominent Wilson administra- 
tion figure. The exact purpose of the 
venture is not clear!ty understood. 


esting 


Double Punishment Held Valid 


_Fi.c men were convicted in the U. S. 
district court in the state of Washington 
of possessing liquor and operating a 
still. They were later again convicted 
of the same offense in the state courts. 
[t was argued before the U. S. supreme 
court that this was placing the offenders 
_twice in jeopardy for the sameoffense.” 
Chief Justice Taft sustained the double 
conviction, declaring that the “double 
Jeopardy” clause in the constitution 
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applies solely to dual punishments for 
the same offense by the federal authori- 
ties. Prohibition leaders believe that 
the new ruling will greatly aid in dry- 
ing up some of the wet centers so 
notorious throughout the country. The 
court pointed out that “if congress 


sees fit to bar prosecution by the federal © 


courts for any act when punishment 
for violation of state prohibition has 
been imposed, it can, of course, do so 
by proper legislative provision, but it 
has not done so.” 


America’s Merchant Prince Dead 

John Wanamaker, the man who help- 
ed most to make the department store 
the prominent institution that it is to- 
day, died at his Philadelphia home in 
his 85th year. He was active in busi- 
ness and other affairs until a month ago 
when he was confined to his bed by a 
heavy cold. Mr. Wanamaker was one 
of Philadelphia’s civic-leaders, and he 
served as postmaster-general in the 
cabinet of President Harrison. He was 
among the most heavily insured men 
in the country, carrying a $3,000,000 
life policy. 

Born in the Quaker City in 1838, Mr. 
Wanamaker was the elder of seven 
children. Poverty made him give up 
school and go to work. He learned 
the trade of brickmaking, which his 
father and granfather had followed. 
Later he got a job in a bookstore at 
$1.25 a week. By thrift and good man- 
agement he saved enough money to 
embark in the retail clothing business 
by himself. That was in 1861. In those 
days retail merchandising was in a dis- 
organized state. There was no fixed 
selling prices, the business demanded 
a 13-hour day from employees and cus- 
tomers would spend hours price-haggl- 
ing with salesmen. The young mer- 
chant, impressed, sought to overcome 
this by fixing selling prices on his goods. 
He was a pioneer in this line. He was 
so successful that he established large 
department stores in his mame in Phila- 
delphia and New York. He bought out 
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the store of A. T. Stewart in the latter 
city and the business is still being con- 
ducted under the name of “Wanamaker” 
though in a different location. 

Mr. Wanamaker was a nationally- 
known advertiser. He was the first 
merchant fo advertise his goods every 
day, frankly and fairly. He was the 
first salaried secretary of the American 
branch of the Y. M. C. A. and he helped 
organize the centennial exposition of 
1876. He was active in church work 
and once as a youth, responded to a 
clergyman’s plea for a larger church 
by contributing a load of bricks from 
his father’s brickyard. As a _ philan- 
thropist he founded numerous hospi- 
tals, helped erect college and other 
buildings, gave generously to charity 
and sent two steamships with food 
to the starving Belgians at his own 
expense. He organized the first penny 
savings bank. 


Tom Watson’s Poetic Gem 

Not long ago the question was raised 
in the New York Times as to the author- 
ship of certain lines of poetry. Senator 
Thomas E. Watson of Ga., only three 
days before he died, wrote a letter in 
which he said: “The lines will be found 
in the published works of Miss Amelia 
Welby, which I have in my library, and 
who, as I remember, was a Kentucky 
girl. I consider them the most beauti- 
ful eight lines in English language, aad 
they are so quoted in the work on 
rhetoric by Quackenbos, which was our 
textbook at college.” Here are the 
lines which Senator Watson thought 
the most beautiful: 


The twilight hours like birds flew by 
So gentle and so free, 

Ten thousands stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea. 


For every wave with dimple cheek 
That leaped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace 
And held it, trembling, there. 





In a Western hotel the other day there 
was a reunion of World war heroes, when 
the head clerk, who was a first lieutenant, 
called the porter, who was his captain, and 
the head waiter, who was licutenant colo- 
nel, and had them throw out a former 
general who was cluttering up the chairs 
in the lobby—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


SWEDISH INVENTOR HAS NEW OIL LIGHT 


Claims Whiter and Much Cheaper Light 
Than Electric or Gas 





Edison enabled us to enjoy the benefits 
of electric light, Count Welsbach’s mantle 
made it possible to have the incandescent 
gas light, but it remained for a Swedish 
engineer named Johnson, now living in Chi- 


_ cago, to devise a lamp that would burn or- 


dinary, everyday kerosene oil and produce 
a light said by the many scientists who have 
seen it to be whiter than electric. The iamp 
is as simple to operate as the old style oil 
lamp, burns without odor, smoke or noise 
and is proving a sensation where oil light 
is needed. 

Mr. Johnson offers to send a lamp on ten 
days’ free trial and will even give one to 
the first user in each locality who will help 
introduce it. A letter addressed to T. D. 
Johnson, 609 W. Lake Street, Chicago, will 
bring full particulars about this wonderful 
new lamp. He has an interesting agency 
offer, too.—Advertisement. 
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DOINGS OF CONGRESS [fff 





HE ship bill is the main thing, as 
the president told the joint ses- 
sion, but it is having hard sled- 
ding. In the house, which is so organ- 
ized as to be more responsive to ad- 
ministrative suggestions, itwent through 
in record time. But even there it was 
saddled with'so many amendments as 
to make it look like a different measure. 
One of these, the Madden amendment, 
made the bill practically useless, little 
better than no bill at all. This would 
require congress to appropriate annual- 
ly the money to be paid the ship oper- 
ators. Of course, a new congress op- 
posed to the system might refuse to ap- 
propriate, and the whole thing would 
fall through. And of course shipbuilders 
would hesitate about taking such-a risk, 
and the desired merchant marine would 
probably not be forthcoming. 

President Harding asked the senate 
commerce committee in charge of the 
bill to eliminate this amendment, which 
they did. But in so doing they had to 
accept a compromise offered by a group 
of Republicans who favored the Mad- 
den amendment. These Republicans, 
led by McNary of Ore., Lenroot of Wis. 
and Willis of Ohio, proposed that the 
approval of congress should be required 
only for any increase over the amount 
of government aid fixed in the original 
contract between the shipping board 
and private companies. Chairman 
Jones of the committee accepted this 
compromise, and in the committe re- 
port explained that it did not prevent 
the shipping board from making con- 
tracts in the first instance for rates as 
much as double those specified in the 
bill. Another amendment adopted by 
the committee provides that the mails 
shall be carried, as far as possible, by 
vessels eligible for direct aid instead 
of those merely under the American 
flag as Originally provided. 

Senator Fletcher of Fla., ranking 
Democrat on the committee, presented 
a minority report attacking the bill. 
“This,” he said, “is a proposal to enact 
a law adopting a permanent policy of 
the government which has been repeat- 
edly proposed heretofore and as often 
rejected by congress.” He declared 
the measure “involved launching the 
government on a sea of trouble and 
enormous expense in the form of a di- 
rect cash contribution from the treas- 
ury to specific private enterprises.” 

Chairman Jones in presenting the bill 
to the senate made a plea for it on the 
ground that it would help all the busi- 
ness of the country. He warned against 
allowing the war-built merchant ma- 
rine to disappear from the seas through 
inaction by congress, and he traced the 
various steps taken by Great Britain, 
in the way of discriminatory laws and 
subventions to build up the British mer- 
chant marine. He made a special ap- 
peal for support of the bill by senators 
representing agricultural states, declar- 
ing that development of the marine 


would help the farmers of the country 
more than any measure under consider- 
ation for their relief. He declared fur- 
ther that farmer opposition to the meas- 
ure would be removed by a clear un- 
derstanding of its provisions. 

But a strong attack was launched 
against the bill even before it was pre- 
sented and in spite of Democratic 
promises not to filibuster against it 
delaying tactics were employed at the 
very start. Taking advantage of the 
parliamentary situation Senator Robin- 
son of Ark. made the first speech in op- 
position. He declared the bill should 
go over until the long session of con- 
gress and announced that he would fight 
attempts to “drive the measure through 
before the 4th of March.” He charged 
that the administration was in a great 
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hurry to get the bill acted on by a re- 
pudiated congress, since it was well 
known that the recently elected con- 
gress would not pass it. The ship sub- 
sidy, he declared, entered into the last 
campaign in more than 50 districts, and 
in every case those supporting the leg- 
islation were defeated. 

Next came a movement by those in 
favor of rural credits legislation to set 
aside the shipping bill for measures 
along their line. Leaders of the farm 
bloc and of the new progressive bloc 
held conferences and later announced 
that they. had 58 members, or more 
than a majority, to support the move. 
The banking and currency committee 
which is considering some half-dozen 
rural credits bills indicated that it 
would perhaps be two weeks before 
they had a measure ready to report. 
The agriculture committee is also hold- 
ing hearings on the Norris bill to estab- 
lish a government-capitalized corpora- 
tion to buy and sell farm products, and 
on the bill of Senator Ladd of N. Dak. 
to stabilize prices on major agricultur- 
al products. In spite of the insistence 
of President Harding that the ship bill 
be disposed of before any other business 
was taken up Chairman Jones agreed to 
lay the bill aside temporarily if advo- 
cates of farm relief legislation would 
present a bill on which there was una- 
nimity. 

In his message delivered orally to the 
new session of congress President Hard- 
ing did not directly consider: the ship 
bill, which he had covered thoroughly 
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in the message a short time before. Th; 
time he referred to propagandists w) 
would have the United States interven, 
in European affairs, and sharply re. 
buked them. “We ask no-one,” he said. 
“to assume responsibility for us; we as- 
sume no responsibility which others 
must bear for themselves, unless nation. 
ality is hopelessly swallowed up in in- 
ternationalism.” He advocated extejid- 
ed credit for farmers and enlargement 
of powers of the farm labor bureau: 
proposed a constitutional amendment to 
restrict issue of tax-exempt securitics 
and another to give congress authority 
over child labor, He gave considera) 
attention to transportation _facilitics 
urging the merger of lines into systeiis 
and the abolition of the railroad labor 
board and the substitution of a labor 
division in the interstate commer 
commission, Referring to prohibition 
he declared it his belief that it is he: 
to stay, and he suggested the calling of 
a conference of governors of states to 
discuss enforcement of the prohibitio: 
laws and curbing the “nation-wide sc 
dal of violations of the Volstead act.” 

When the treasury supply bill car 
ing $9,000,000 for prohibition enfor 
ment came up in the house there wa 
battle royal between the “wets,” led }) 
Hill of Md. and Tinkham of. Mass., ani 
the “drys.” The latter soon had things 
their own way and put through the }i!! 
carrying a total of $115,000,000 without 
any of the crippling amendments suzg- 
gested by the “wets.” The latter mace 
special objection to the way the moncy 
was spent by enforcement officials, and 
made a special effort to have these me! 
appointed from the civil service. Jh« 
house was informed by the treasury 
that efforts to concentrate the liquor in 
the country had progressed to the point 
where 12,000,000 out of the 26,000,010) 
gallons of bonded whisky had lx 
stored in 24 central warehouses. \: 
Knutson of Minn. declared that as « 
forcement appropriations went 
whisky prices came down, that thov 
sands of illicit stills flourished, 
that boys and girls in their teens ca 
home drunk. On the other hand \ 
Baker of Cal. denied that liquor was 
easily obtainable and declared that 
nothing in 25 years had done so mu 
for the manhood and womanhood °! 
the country as prohibition. 

In the senate a fight against the pro 
bition enforcement appropriation \ 
staged by Senator Broussard of La. 
made a special attack on the Antisal: 
League, declaring that the league |! 
boasted of controlling congress 
putting through any legislation it wa 
ed. He asserted that the $9,000,000 p 
vided for in the bill would be ina 
quate to make the dry law effect 
“even among government officials © 
among those who forced the 15 
amendment and the Volstead law up 
us.” The opposition, however, had 
more effect than in the house, and t! 
treasury appropriation measure Co! 
taining funds for prohibition enforce 
ment was quickly passed. 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon in 
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his annual report made a special rec- 
ommendation for a_ constitutional 
amendment against the issue of tax- 
exempt securities. These, he said, are 
reaching the market now at the rate of 
about $1,000,009,000 annually “and form 
the outstanding avenue for escape from 
surtaxes.” He also recommended re- 
duction of the high surtax rates, “which 
sound productive” but which are be- 
coming less effective and are yielding 
less revenue every year. But opposition 
was at once expressed, especially by 
state officials whose tax-exempt securi- 
ties have an advantage in the market, 
and it was generally predicted that 
nothing would be done soon about the 
matter. 

Impeachment proceedings against 
Attorney-General Daugherty brought 
by Mr. Keller of Minn. have made prog- 
ress before the house judicial commit- 
tee. In support of Mr. Keller’s specifi- 
cation that the attorney-general had 
“appointed to positions of great im- 
portance and large financial and moral 
responsibility men who are untrust- 
worthy, corrupt and dangerous to the 
liberties of the people of the United 
States” documents were presented to 
show that W. J. Burns, appointed head 
of the bureau of investigation, had cen- 
sored a jury list in a land fraud case, 
which act had been rebuked by Presi- 
dent Taft as “bare-faced and unfair use 
of the machinery for drawing a jury.” 
It was proposed to have Chief Justice 
Taft appear before the committee, and 
he signified his willingness to come, but 
it was finally decided that the step was 
unnecessary. 

Senator La Follette made a speech at- 
tacking the proposed merger of the Ar- 

ir and Morris meat packing con- 
erns, declaring the packers were seek- 
ing in advance immunity from Presi- 
dent Harding and government officials. 
ie senate adopted his resolution call- 
ing on the secretary of agriculture for 
| information regarding the proposed 
packer merger. The senator also intro- 
duced a bill to restore to the federal 
trade commission supervision over the 
packing industry with the object of pre- 
venting mergers and investigating meth- 
ods of competition. 

it seems to be a good idea for new 

n who have been elected to the senate 
to come and watch proceedings and get 

inters before they assume their sena- 
torial duties. Senator-elect Wheeler of 
Mont. learned something when he start- 
ed smoking a cigar on the senate floor 
‘iter a good lunch in the senate res- 
taurant. Clouds of smoke had mixed 

th the “hot air” of the chamber for 
vout 15 minutes when Senator Ladd 
ol ‘XN. Dak., in the chair, sent a page to 
iform Mr, Wheeler that it was a viola- 
tion of the senate rules to smoke on 
the floor, The rule was adopted in 
the time of “Pitchfork” Ben Tillman of 
». C., who detested the smell of tobacco. 
A solon who wishes to light his cigar 
has only to step back into the cloak 
room, 

"he recent elections made a change 
'N names fighting for leadership in the 
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house. There have always been a good- 
ly number of Smiths and Joneses, but 
these names will take a back rank in 
the next congress, only two Smiths and 
one Jones being returned. The ban- 
ner goes to the Johnsons, who will have 
almost enough to start a third party— 
the Johnson party. There will be five 
Johnsons, each from a different state. 
Next in line will come the Taylors, four 
in number and representing that num- 
ber of states. There will be plenty of 
colored members in the next congress, 
if the names count, for there will be 
three Browns, two Blacks, two Greenes 
and two Whites. There are several 
other names which go in pairs, all from 
different states. There-will be two 
each of Sprous, Raineys, Nelsons, Gra- 
hams, Connallys, Lees, Majors, New- 
tons, Larsons, Strongs, Howards, Clarks, 
Coles, Magees, Wards, Williamses, Gar- 
retts, Coopers and Sanders. There wil 
be three Wilsons—that’s all. 


In the Senate 

At the request of Secretary of State 
Hughes the Isle of Pines treaty with 
Cuba in which the United States relin- 
quished all claims to that island was fa- 
vorably reported by foreign relations 
committee. The treaty was transmit- 
ted to the senate by President Roosevelt 
18 years ago. 

Senator Heflin of Ala. spoke against 
government development and operation 
of plant at Muscle Shoals, advocating 
acceptance of offer made by Henry 
Ford. Senator Norris of Nebr. replied 
that if the people understood the “in- 
iquity” of the Ford proposals they 
would condemn them and any man who 
stood for them. 

Manufacturers committee announced 
that it would resume at early date in- 
vestigation of prices of oil and gasoline. 

John Sharp Williams of Miss., who is 
voluntarily retiring at end of present 
term, proposed in a bill the erection of 
a monument at Washington to “the 
faithful colored mammies of the South” 
during the Civil war. 

The secretary of the navy notified 
congress that a transport would be at 
disposition of appropriate committee 
members who desired to witness gun- 
nery practice in the bay of Panama or to 
visit possessions in West Indies next 
March. 

Resolution to investigate supply of 
white arsenic, used in fighting cotton 
boll weevil—by Senator Smith of S. C. 

Adopted resolution by Senator Heflin 
of Ala. calling on federal reserve banks 
at Atlanta, Dallas, St. Louis and Kansas 
City to report their interest charges 
during deflation period of 1920-21. 

Former Vice-President Marshall, who 
for eight years presided over the senate, 
was held up at the senate door by a boy 
page when he started in to visit some of 
his senator friends. “It’s all right,” he 
told the diminutive door-keeper, “I used 
to work here.” But that did not get him 
by the new page until he was identified. 

Senator-elect Shipstead, Farmer-La- 
borite of Minn., appeared before judi- 
ciary committee to oppose confirmation 
of Pierce Butler of that state as judge 
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of supreme court. He objected to Mr. 
Butler on ground of his past connection 
with big corporations. 

Chairman Colt of the immigration 
committee stated that the immigration 
legislation suggested by the president in 
his message could probably not be at- 
tempted during the short session. 

Resolution requesting information 
from interstate commerce commission 
regarding excess earnings of railroads 
—by Senator Capper of Kans. 

Bill providing for one-third reduc- 
tion of freight rates on railroads for 
agricultural products—by Senator Good- 
ing, Idaho, 

Adopted resolution requesting state 
department to inform senate which na- 
tions had ratified agreement reach- 
ed at disarmament conference, and 
when. 

Senator Harris of Ga. proposed con- 
stitutional amendment providing that 
president be elected for six years and 
be ineligible for re-election. 

Bill extending time until Jan. 2, 1924, 
when claims may be presented for res- 
toration of property seized by alien 
property custodian was favorably re- 
ported by judiciary committee. 


In the House 

Adopted resolution calling on navy 
department for information regarding 
number of warships scrapped or dis- 
posed of by United States and other na- 
tions in accordance with disarmament 
agreements. 

Bill to grant citizenship to children 
of aliens on naturalization of either 
parent—by Mr. Cable of Ohio. Mr. Ca- 
ble made speech in answer to published 
protest of British undersecretary of for- 
eign affairs in regard to treatment of 
British immigrants at Ellis Island. “I 
cannot understand,” he said, “how these 
people can travel from seven to 14 days 
in steerage and then suddenly develop 
most acute culture as soon as the statue 
of liberty comes into view.” 

Frank C. Millspaugh of Mo. presented 
his resignation, having accepted ap- 
pointment as commissioner of finance 
for his state. 

Mr. Connally of Tex. charged that 
state department had interested itself 
in Near East question solely on account 
of petroleum. 

Resolution to investigate Ku Klux 
Klan by special committee directed to 
recommend disciplinary action—by Mr. 
Ryan of N. Y. 

Public lands committee began hear- 
ing on bill appropriating $5,000,000 for 
conservation of helium gas supply for 
national defense. 

Bill to create commission to prepare 
plans for mobilizing all country’s re- 
sources during time of war—by Mr. 
McSwain of S. C. 

Bill to establish seven regional inter- 
state commerce commissions of three 
members each to operate under juris- 
diction of head commission at Washing- 
ton—by Mr. Hawes of Mo. 

Passed senate bill increasing from $20 
to $50 a month compensation of attend- 
ants of armless, legless or blind former 
service men. ‘ 
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From OTHER LANDS= 





BRITISH ISLES 


Big Welcome for Mussolini. When 
Benito Mussolini, the fascisti premier 
of Italy, stepped off the train in London 
on his way to the conference of prem- 
jiers he ran into an immense mob of 
enthusiastic admirers. A band of 60 
fascisti in black shirts and fezzes Wel- 
comed their hero first with the Roman 
custom of outstretched arms, and then 
the great mob surged around the little 
“man of destiny,” eager to touch him, 
until the police had to intervene to 
extricate him. As he stopped off at 
Paris similar scenes were enacted; no 
such ovation was ever received before 
by a diplomat passing through. 


Discourage Immigrants to U. S. In 
replying to a question in parliament the 
undersecretary for foreign affairs said 
that the treatment of immigrants at 
Ellis Island, N. Y., was adapted to peo- 
ple of a low standard of conduct and 
that it was hard on persons of refine- 
ment, especially women. He added that 
the American government did not keep 
separate immigrants of various nation- 
alities. Another member suggested 
that British immigrants should go .to 
some section of the empire, and this 
evoked loud applause. 





Prince Waits in Line. When the 
Prince cf Wales arrived at the house of 
lords to take his cath 2s a member of 
the new parliament he found about 59 
noble lords of the realm lined up for 
the same purpose. The clerk hurried to 
conduct the prince to the head of the 
line, but he smilins!y refused and took 
his place at the end in spite of several 
offers of the grandees to give way to a 
scion of royalty. An aged precedent 
was thus broken and precedent-loving 
British were shocked. 


Greek Accuses British Premier. Con- 
siderable stir was created by a story 
published in the London Post by the 
secretary of former Premier Gounaris 
of Greece, who was executed by the 
revolutionary government. He declar- 
ed that Lloyd George believed the 
Greeks could beat the Turks, and that 
whenever the allies sent a public note 
asking Greece to stop the war Lloyd 
George followed it with a private one 
indicating that it was not to be taken 
seriously. This was held to explain 
the indignation of the British govern- 
ment at the shooting of the Greek war 
ministers. 





Powers Differ over Reparations. The 
conference of allied premiers at London, 
met to agree on a program for the early 
reparations conference at Brussels, 
found great difficulties. This was due 
largely to the insistence of Poincare 
of France on penalties or guarantees 
of a military character for the fufill- 
ment of German obligation. Bonar Law 
of Great Britain objected to the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, while Mussolini of 
Italy took a middle ground for “eco- 
nomic and'productive guarantees.” Theu- 


nis of Belgium assumed the role of 
mediator, as formerly, supporting the 
British leniency while under promise 
to aid France if the latter decides to 
invade the Ruhr. Poincare was some- 
what won over to the British plan of a 
long moratorium for Germany with a 
reduction of its indemnity by Law’s in- 
timation that the French debts to Great 
Britain might be canceled, but pres- 
sure from home caused him to continue 
his opposition. Chancellor Cuno of 
Germany submitted an offer to pay 3,- 
090,000,000 gold marks in four years if 
a moratorium of five years be granted 
and German customs released. ? 





TURKEY 


Angora Succeeds Constantinople. 
Officials of the Turkish national gov- 
ernment have announced that while 
Constantinople will continue to be the 


nS 





Ancient Castle at Angora, Turkish Capital 


seat of the caliphate and the religious 
center of the Turks it will not be the 
future political capital of Turkey. Mus- 
tapha Kemal, it was said, has no thought 
of establishing the government where 
it will be in the range of foreign war- 
ships. Following the Russian example 
of moving from Petrograd to Moscow 
in the interior, Kemal will have his 
capital at Angora, which has been found 
to be a safe refuge for the national 
assembly. Angora, which the Turks 
call Enguriyeh, is an ancient city, form- 
erly going by the name of Ancyra. It 
is 300 miles east of _Constantinople, 
located on a branch railroad in a great 
cattle and sheep country. Its popula- 
tion is about 25,000. The change will 
cause the foreign diplomats to aban- 
don their splendid embassies at Con- 
stantinople and follow the government 
to Angora, where the life promises 
to be dull. 





IRELAND 


Murders and Executions. [Irish re- 
publicans killed Sean Hales and serious- 
ly wounded Gen. Patrick O’Maille as 
these two prominent members of the 
dail eireann were leaving-their hotel 
for the legislature. Their rames were 


on the “black list” of dail. members. 


doomed to death by the republicans for 
the recent execution of republican pri- 
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soners. The dail responded by exe ,. 


ing four republican prisoners, among 
whom were Rory O’Connor and |.) 
Mellowes, noted leaders of the irre sy, 
lars. All four had been captured |,y¥ 
June in the Four Courts building, .)\ 
their execution was an act of feprisa). 
There was heated debate in the (a) 
over the government’s action, soine 
memsers predicting absolute anarchy, 

The danger to dail members has ¢::\\s- 
ed many of them to live in the govern. 
ment offices under constant protection, 
After the assassinations. the irregu'ars 
inaugurated a campaign of arson, ct- 
ting fire to houses of several mem)ers 
of the dail and of the cabinet.  (ov- 
ernment forces, however, have con- 
tinued to combat them. Their strong. 
hold at Kenmare was captured by !'ree 
State forces after an enveloping move- 
ment by both land and sea. An air. 
plane, used for the first time, found 
60 republicans strongly entrenche: at 
Drimoleague, and after bombing them 
out pursued them with machine-gun 
fire. Irregulars, however, captured and 
burned the Free State barracks at Car- 
rick and held the captain of the garri- 
son prisoner. 

The new senate of the Free State is 
composed mostly of titled persons but 
also contains a number of farmers ind 
tradesmen. To it were appointed «\so 
four women and two poets—William 
Butler Yeats and George Russell. !im 
Healy, the able and venerable goverior- 
general, started his administration in 
a democratic way, discarding all pomp 
and display. 

The Irish Free State will not, for a 
while at least, include Ulster. Ai a 
meeting of the Ulster parliament it was 
quickly and unanimously voted not 
to enter the Free State, and Presier 
Craig announced to the British par! 
ment that there was no hope of Ulstcr’s 
changing her. view of the matter. As 
a result the crown appointed the duke 
of Abercorn governor-general of North- 
ern Ireland. 


SWITZERLAND 


German Capitalist Feared. Anxit) 
has been created in Switzerland ove! 
the immense investments in that c 
try by the German “captain of i! 
try” Hugo Stinnes and the comp:nies 
controlled by him. These investm: 
it was asserted, already total 20,' 
000 gold marks, and were mad 
escape taxation in Germany. Th 
publican Union called on the federa! 
council to make an investigation o! 
matter, Fear was expressed that 5 
zerland would be involved in inte: 
tional complications in connection 
the reparations question. 


Russia Backs up Turks. The 
Eastern conference at Lausann: 
come to be practically a fight betw 
the lion and the bear—the old stru 
between Great Britain and Russi« 
Constantinople and the straits. Ru 
insisting that Turkey alone contro! 
straits went even further than 
Turks themselves, and when the Turs- 
ish delegation persisted in listening ‘° 
the allied proposals for free passac° 
of the internationalized straits for «!! 
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»ations in war as well as in peace the 
ussians appealed to Turkey through 
the Turkish newspapers. The United 
States officially took the side of the 
ilies for the complete freedom of the 
‘raits, making the Black sea open to 
| ipstead of being a closed Russian 
Ke. 
(he expulsion of the Greek popula- 
tion from Constantinople was another 
itter on which the United States took 
formal stand, opposing the Turkish 
yposal on humanitarian grounds. The 
inference was excited by news that 
‘urkish authorities at Constantinople 
id confiscated the passports of 100 
\rmenians preparing to board a 
fugee vessel, and that English forces 
had carried out the embarkation by 
zing the customhouse and protect- 
ing the refugees with machine-guns. 
fhe Turks have refused to permit other 
refugees to embark from Asia Minor, 
ind they protested strongly against in- 
terference by the allies with the treat- 
nt of Christian populations. The 
ies, however, were all united against 
Turkish procedure and warned the 
igora government against such a 
olicy. Armenia has made a formal 
pplication to the allied delegates to 
vovide for an Armenian homeland 
newhere in Asia Minor. 


FRANCE 


Radium Expert Loses Limbs. Dr. 
eques Vaillant, famous expert on 
dium at Paris, -had his left arm re- 
ved when gangrene set in. This left 

without a limb, since the other arm 
d both ‘legs had already gone the 
e way, as results of experiments 
th radium. With four artificial limbs 

Vaillant continued his radium re- 
earches. 


- = 





Hungarian Immigrants Come. Thou- 
ds of Hungarians who failed in an 
rt to be permitted to go to the Unit- 
States were deflected by agents to 

rthern France where they have been 

t to work rebuilding the country dev- 

tated by the war. They have proved 

« cheap and efficient workers. There 
»s a larger immigration movement 
1 Hungary than at any time since 
war, and the quota to the United 
lcs Was quickly exhausted. 


Hugo’s Story Comes True. In “The 


ers of the Sea,” a famous story by 
tor Hugo, France’s great novelist 
bout 100 years ago, there is related 
nciful combat between a man and a 
llish, or octopus. The location of 
light was off the Isle of Jersey. At 
tically the same place a giant octo- 

recently attacked a fishing boat. 
ing one man overboard. After a 
rific battle, in which the boat was 
rly capsized, the monster was finally 
quered by the use of knives and boat- 
ss and the fisherman saved. 


GERMANY 

Soldiers Want Iron Crosses. The 
inan league of veterans of the World 
corresponding to the American 
sion in the United States, has made 
(rive on the government for iron 
osses. They have no chance to get 
onus, The soldiers claim that many 
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of them were recommended for the 
award of the cross before the close of 
the war, only to be neglected after- 
wards. It was further asserted that 
20,000 crosses remained undistributed, 
of which the government plans to make 
scrap iron. 





American Travels on Nothing. Of all 
the strange results arising from the 
wild exchange rates prevailing in many 
European countries the recent authenti- 
cated adventure in Germany of. dn un- 
named American was one of the freak- 
iest. Investing $1000 in marks at 2200 
to the dollar he started to visit Bavaria 
with more than 2,000,000 marks in his 
pocket. At a hotel where he was pay- 
ing 1100 marks a day he engaged the 
ex-chauffeur of the former king of 
Wurttemberg, who was still driving the 
royal 80-horse car, at 20,000 marks a 
day to take him through Bavaria. Sev- 
eral days were spent in seeing the 
sights and enjoying the best the coun- 
try had to offer when the American 
found it safer to leave. At Ulm the 
police Were watching while they kept 
a number of American automobiles 
waiting in line, but at a word from the 
haughty chauffeur they stood aside and 
saluted while he passed on. In addition 
to his salary the American gave the 
chauffeur a generous tip, and arriving 
at Paris with a trunk full of purchases 
he found he had 1,500,000 marks left. 
These he cashed for $1,050. The change 
in exchange had given him a week’s 
travel and left him $50 profit. 


POLAND 

New President Opposed. With the 
election of Gabriel Narutowicz as pres- 
ident of Poland politics was thrown 
into turmoil. Nationalist deputies 
officially declared they will refuse to 
support him or any cabinet appointed 
by him. They declared he was a “dark 
horse” elected by Jews, Ukranians, 
Germans and Russians, receiving only 
186 Polish votes to 227 Polish votes for 
Count Zamoyski. President Naturo- 
wicz was educated in Russia and Swit- 
zerland and is by profession an engi- 
neer of water power. In 1920 he was 
made minister of public works in the 
Gradski cabinet. His inauguration as 
president was the occasion for riots in 
Warsaw in which four persons were 
killed and many seriously hurt. The 
new president was pelted with snow, 
while a Jewish deputy and a socialist 
deputy were severely beaten. Socialists 
and laborites organized a counter dem- 
onstration. Marshal Pilsudski, who has 
been “chief of state” since 1918, refused 
to be a candidate for the presidency. 


BULGARIA 


Former Premiers Fear Death. Events 
in Greece have put fear in the hearts of 
24 former cabinet members who have 
long been in prison and awaiting trial 
for responsibility in Bulgaria’s war de- 
feats. Eleven of the prisoners were 
members of the Radoslavoff ministry 
held responsible for Bulgaria’s entry 
into the World war on the side of Ger- 
many, while 13 belonged to former min- 
istries who have been charged with the 
disasters of the prior Balkan wars. Ina 


- 


il 


plebiscite last year it was voted to try 
the ex-ministers by a court composed 
of war wounded and widows. ‘The gov- 
ernment ignored the appeal of King 
Boris in their behalf. 








RUSSIA 

Non-aggression Pact Made. At the 
conference in Moscow called by the 
Russian government a treaty was agreed 
to by Russia and its border states pro- 
viding for an arbitration board to settle 
the disputes of those countries. The 
composition and scope of the board 
are details yet to be worked out. Dis- 
armament propositions were discussed 
with the advice of experts but many 
difficulties were encountered. Poland 
tentatively proposed to limit her armies 
to 280,000, but further reductions were 
suggested by other delegates. Aboard 
of army experts was assigned to the 
tasks of evolving further plans. 

CHINA 

Bandits Cause Great Worry. The 
bandits in the province of Hunan have 
continued their depredations and kid- 
naping of missionaries in spite of for- 
eign protests and local opposition, Gen. 
Wu Pei-fu, the war lord of Peking, de- 
clared himself unable to cope with the 
situation. He further stated that the 
bandits have received aid and encour- 
agement from his old enemy, Gen. 
Chang Tso-lin. Many towns have been 
laid waste while seven foreigners have 
been held in captivity, four of them 
Americans. A force of airplanes was 
sent against the bandits without success. 


; EGYPT 

Remarkable Discoveries Made. On 
the ancient site of Thebes, in “the val- 
ley of the kings,” English explorers un- 
covered a series of subterranean cham- 
bers containing the funeral parapher- 
nalia of King Tutenkhamun who reign- 
ed about 1350 B. C. Among the treas- 
ures found were a gem-studded throne, 
carved gilt couches inlaid with ivory, 
life-size statues, vases of intricate de- 
sign, a quantity of royal robes and a 
bundle of manuscript expected to throw 
light on a dark period of Egyptian his- 
tory. This discovery which it is claim- 
ed is the most sensational made inEgyp- 
tology came after seven years of exca- 
vating by Howard Carter and Lord Car- 
navon. American explorers have also 
long worked in the same region un- 
earthing many valuable relics, but noth- 
ing so important as this discovery. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 

Democrats Eat Tons of Food. By way 
of celebrating the election of Wm, P. 
Jarrett, Dem., to congress there was 
held at Honolulu a “luau,” or Hawaiian 
feast. Everybody was invited and seven 
tons of assorted food were consumed. 
This was said to be the biggest “luau” 
held in the islands since the days of 
the monarchy. Jarrett was elected in 
spite of a Republican landslide which 
filled every seat in both houses of the 
legislature with only one exception. 


DIFFERENT WHEEL FROM GRANDMA’S 


The woman who toils not does her spin- 
ning in a motor car.—Boston Transcript. 
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CLT NEWS NOTES > 





“Bootleg King” Sentenced. Anthony 
Cassese, of New York, known as the 
“bootleg king,” was found guilty by a 
jury of conspiring to violate the Vol- 
stead act. He was sentenced by Federal 
Judge Knox to two years in Atlanta 
penitentiary besides payment of a $10,- 
000 fine. 


Pay Large Sums for Water. Booze 
vessels operating offshore along the At- 
lantic coast are reported as paying 
fabulous amounts for necessary pro- 
visions, often giving upward of $100 for 
a single day’s supply of fresh water. 
The customs officials have been ap- 
proached on the subject by owners of 
tugs who are anxious to do business 
with the liquor kings. One man said 
that he could make $25 an hour fur- 
nishing supplies to rum craft working 
outside the three-mile limit. 





Refuse Rate Reduction. Transconti- 
nental railroads asked the interstate 
commerce commission for permission to 
reduce their freight rates on goods 
hauled from east of the Rocky moun- 
tains to the Pacific coast. They said 
that such reduction was necessary to 
enable them to compete with the steam- 
ship lines. The commission denied the 
request, stating that the railroads were 
justified in reducing transportation 
rates, but not lower than a point which 
would give them “reasonable compensa- 
tion” for the service performed. 





Announce Corn Statistics. According 
to a report by the agricultural depart- 
ment corn has supplanted wheat as the 
principal food supply of the United 
States. Figures show that corn is pro- 
duced by 5,000,000 of the 6,500,000 Amer- 
ican farmers. Nearly 100,000,000 acres 
of land are devoted to this single crop 
which now averages approximately 
3,000,000,000 bushels annually. The crop 
during the war was valued at $3,000,- 
000,000, which is one-eighth of our na- 
tional debt. Forty per cent of the crop 
is fed to swine, 20 per cent to horses 
and mules and 15 per cent is used direct- 
ly for human food. The United States 
produces three-fourths of the corn of 
the world. 





Circus Giant Dies. Large crowds 
gathered in New York to see the body of 
Capt. George Auger, giant of the circus 
world, lowered three stories by block 
and tackle to a hearse below. Auger 
was seven feet 11% inches tall and the 
hearse was several inches too short for 
the casket, which was specially made 
for the body. Many friends, including 
midgets and side-show freaks who knew 
Auger in his circus days, attended the 
funeral. The coffin was lowered into 
the grave by aid of a derrick. 





Scorn Anti-War Parley. President 
Gompers and the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor took 
commendable action in refusing an invi- 
tation to participate with the interna- 
tional federation of trades unions in a 
general labor anti-war conference at 
The Hague. They declared that there 


is a general unwillingness among labor 
unions in this country to pledge them- 
selves to an international strike in case 
of war, either defensive or offensive. 
Referring to the extreme position taken 
by the international labor conference at 
Rome last year the Federation asserted 
that American labor does not seek the 
internationalization of wealth, nor does 
it favor renouncing national entity. 


Writes Greeting in Sky. Cyril Turn- 
er, of London, gave New York a sur- 
prise by ascending in an airplane and 
writing “Hello, U. S. A.” in the sky by 
means of a smoke generator in his ma- 
chine. A similar stunt was performed 
when Turner demonstrated “sky adver- 
tising” in London by writing the words 
“Daily Mail” in colossal letters while 
the Epsom races were in progress. 


Wilson Sees 1924 Victory. In a letter 
to Mrs. Jay W. Borough, local Demo- 
cratic worker of Baltimore, former 
President Wilson wrote: “It is my be- 
lief that if all the party workers will 
keep steadily at it for the next two years 
the fight so well begun on Nov. 7 will 
result in a glorious victory in 1924.” 


Radium Price Drops $50,000. The 
Standard Chemical Co., of Pittsburgh, 
announced that the price of radium 
dropped from $120,000 to $70,000 a gram 
following the discovery of vast depos- 
its of pitchblende in the Belgian Congo. 
The company immediately closed its 
carnoite works in Paradox valley, Col., 
throwing 259 men out of employment. 
It is reported that the Pittsburgh com- 
pany will market the radium obtained 
from the African deposits. 








Haverhill Socialists Beaten. For some 
time radical labor union elements have 
been making trouble and seeking to get 
control of the factories and government 
of the city of Haverhill, Mass. (Local 
people pronounce it “Averill.”) At an 
election just held, the candidates backed 
by the socialists and unions were de- 
feated by a citizens’ ticket representing 
the conservative elements. 


Jack Johnson in “Othello.” Jack John-. 
son, the famous negro pugilist, is going 
to play the part of Othello in Shake- 
speare’s classic tragedy. The company 
will be supported by Moulai Youssef, 
sultan of Morocco, and will be com- 
posed of 200 native Moroccans besides 
an American girl who will play the part 
of Desdemona. The armor and gar- 
ments with which Johnson will be 
clothed are to be furnished by the sul- 
tan and the troupe will be known as the 
Jack Johnson Dramatic Players. The 
undertaking is based on the assumption 
that Shakespeare intended his Othello 
to be a colored man. 


Average Life Increasing. Figures 
from the census bureau show that the 
average length of life in the United 
States during the last decade increased 
several years. Out of the 1,000,000 
deaths occurring within the 24 states 
under registration by the bureau and 
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containing about 74 per cent of th 
country’s population less than 13,00) 
were due to old age. In 1920 the aver- 
age life was 54 years for females and 
56 for males. Kansas leads the list with 
an average of 59 years for males and 
60 for females. Among cities Washing- 
ton leads with an average of 53 for 
males and 59 for females, while New 
York comes low in the list. It is ob- 
served that areas having a large colored 
population usually have a high death 
rate, 

Picks Employees by Magazines. A) 
office manager of a large corporation 
uses a novel method to discover the in- 
telligence and mental type of appli- 
cants for positions as stenographers 
and clerks. Evidently he believes thai 
you can judge a person by the books 
and papers he reads. He places a num- 
ber of magazines, ranging from th: 
trashiest to the best, in his anteroom 
and then observes which ones the ap- 
plicant chooses to read while waiting 


Denounces Stork Myth. Addregsing 
the Presbyterian conference of the sy: 
od of Illinois, Rev. Willard Lampe «: 
clared that parents should no longe: 
teach their children “the stork story and 
other mythological bombast.” He thinks 
that children should be given intelligent 
instruction in sex biology and pathol- 
ogy. He also advocates the establish- 
ment of classes in churches to instruct 
parents in the fundamentals of adolcs- 
cent child psychology. 





Predicts Nation with Spectacles. A: 
English authority, speaking at New 
York before the National Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness, predicted 
that within a century every person in 
the United States will be wearing eye- 
glasses. He quoted Judge Brown of 
Philadelphia as saying that poor vision 
is one of the leading contributory causes 
of juvenile delinquency. 


Siamese Twins Separated. Ruth and 
Sylvia Zarelsky, “Siamese” twins of 
New York, were born with the back of 
one joined to the chest of the other. The 
mother consented to have them separat- 
ed by Dr. Phil Mininberg, Brooklyn 
specialist in obstetrics, and both chil- 
dren are now strong and healthy. 


Will Manufacture Gliders. On his re- 
turn from Europe where he has been on 
his honeymoon Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, noted American ace, announced 
that his automobile factory at Detroit 
will soon begin to manufacture lars 
quantities of gliders weighing approx- 
imately 100 pounds and selling for less 
than $150. Rickenbacker says tha! 
plans are under way to turn out engine- 
less “flivvers” of the air within 60 day: 


Russian Monk in U. S. TMliador: 
known as the Mad Monk of Russia, wl 
before the revolution was a prominen! 
figure in Russian church politics, ha: 
come to this country to seek citizensh)| 
and enter the Baptist ministry. He firs! 
visited the United States in 1916 when 
he fled from Russia to escape the perse- 
cutions of the monk Rasputin. the evi! 
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ower behind the Russian throne. He 


as later excommunicated by the Or- 
odex church and suffered untold 
irdships from the soviet government. 
is escape was finally made by wagon 
Riga, whence he came to this coun- 
accompanied by his wife and three 
hildren. 





“Hats On” in Elevator. Mayor Kohler 
Cleveland has requested men not to 
nove their hats when riding in ele- 
tors operated in buildings owned by 
city. -The mayor doesn’t think much 

‘the “bird” who takes off his hat on a 
andy street while talking with a lady. 
eaking of “gentlemen” in elevators he 
d: “These fellows who have to be so 
ite and take off their hats just jam 
ngs up. They hold their hats over 
ir stomachs and take up room that 
er people should have.” 


Husband’s Death Kills Wife. 





As S. N. 


Sweeney, of Hickman, Ky., was return- 


: from church he fell dead just as he 
ught his auto to a stop in front of 

; house. A few minutes later his wife 
o was with him died as a result of 
shock. 





speeder Hauls Dynamite. H. K. Pow- 
Los Angeles contractor, who was 
sted in. Santa Monica, Cal., for 
eding 37 miles an hour, had in his 
three and a half cases of dynamite 
his brakes were in such bad condi- 
that it was impossible for him to 
» within less than 300 feet. 


ears Feminization of U. S. “Amer- 
s rapidly becoming feminized,” de- 
‘1 Dr. Samuel McCormick, chan- 
i of Pittsburgh university, in an 
ess before a meeting of college 
idents and army training officers at 
more. Asserting that the United 
s would soon bea nation of women 
» pay any attention to those shout- 
opposition to war for any cause 
tever, Dr. McCormick said: “We 
compulsory military training in 
olleges and universities if we are 
properly prepared in case of war.” 


} 


itin and Greek Going. Both Colum- 
nd Princeton universities report a 
ly decline in the interest taken in 
1 and Greek among the students. 
‘rinceton the number studying the 
ical languages diminishes approxi- 
ly 10 per cent annually. While 

it Columbia is reported as “barely 
ing its own,” Greek is declining rap- 
only 70 electing to study it this 





sargain Day in Marriages. On bar- 
day at Kingsley, lowa, marriages 
performed by Mayor Wormley for 
ents. A special cut rate of nine 
ts was offered to spinsters and 
helors who could be induced to 
it that they belonged in such classi- 
tion. Several couples are reported 
ave taken advantage of these matri- 
lial bargains. It was a general bar- 
i day conducted by the merchants 
the town and among other reductions 
« banks deducted $1 from notes paid 
thot day. 
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Government Notes 











To Deliver “Santa” Mail. Every 
Christmas time there is a large amount 
of mail, written by eager youngsters, 
addressed merely to “Santa Claus.” As 
no street or R. F. D. address is given, 
the letters are held up. The postmaster- 
general has directed that all such mail 
be turned over to local charity organi- 
zations or philanthropic persons who 
may take the place of “Santa” otherwise 
it has to go to the dead-letter office. 


Annapolis Hazers Fired. The law 
plainly forbids hazing at the U. S. naval 
and military academies, but the stu- 
dents persist ‘n violating the law. When 
caught they appeal to their members of 
congress, and political influence is used 
to get them off. Recently a number of 
hazing cases have been investigated at 
the naval academy and as.a result two 
offenders have been dismissed and sev- 
eral others set back a year. At the same 
time several students who testified to 
the hazing were forced to resign, as 
they knew life would be made unbear- 
able for them. 


Uncle Sam’s Library. There are more 
than 3,000,000 books in the Library of 
Congress according to the annual re- 
port of the librarian. This is in addi- 
tion to millions of manuscripts, maps 
and pieces of music on file there. The 
collection of books is. growing at the 
rate of a million volumes every 10 years. 
The government library is. now recog- 
nized as the largest in the world. 


Urges Mail Penalty. In his annual 
report to congress Postmaster-General 
Work asks the collection of additional 
postage on insufficiently and improper- 
ly addressed mail. He believes that 
too many mail senders are careless. He 
also advocates a policy under which 
the government can build and own its 
own postoflices, to save big rents. Post- 
office department revenues for the 
fiscal year amounted to $485,000,000, 
which is an increase of $32,000,000 over 
the previous year. A reduction of $20,- 
000,000 was effected in the annual 
deficit. 


Pershing for Preparedness. “None of 
us can tell whether we shall have war 
in five, 10 or 20 years,” said Gen. Per- 
shing at a meeting of the American 
Defense Society at Minneapolis. He is 
not optimistic about world peace and 
believes in preparedness. At the same 
time he warns those persons who strive 
to undermine the government. Military 
training, in his opinion, “inculcates 
ideals of honor and duty that consti- 
tute a most valuable national asset.” 


Wartime Contractors Sued. The de- 
partment of justice has brought suit 
against several wartime contractors for 
the recovery of $50,000,000 or more 
which it charges was | fraudulently 
spent in the construction of canton- 
ments. The government alleges that 
the contractors violated a “relationship 
of trust and confidence” in executing 
the contracts while it was impossible 
for the goyernment to exercize super- 
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vision of the work because of the war 
emergency. They are charged with 
exceeding the authority given them by 
the government and are accused of 
“sreat and unconscionable waste,” 
“material purchased, sold and repur- 
chased at profit,” “incompetent work- 


manship,” “loafing,” “permission of 
sabotage,” “unnecessary delay” etc. 





Canal Makes New Record. All pre- 
vious records for the number of ships 
passing through the Panama canal in 
one month, as well as for tolls collect- 
ed, were broken in November. The re- 
ports show that 312 vessels went 
through the waterway bringing tolls 
aggregating $1,265,000. 





Justice Day Resigns. President Hard- 
ing accepted the resignation of Associ- 
ate Justice William R. Day of the su- 
preme court, who intends to devote 
his entire time as umpire of the Amer- 
ican-German claims commission. His 
resignation has the same effect as re- 
tirement from the court on full pay. 
Justice Day, who is 73 years old, served 
as secretary. of state under McKinley 
and was appointed to the supreme 
bench by Roosevelt in 1903. He is arf 
enthusiastic baseball fan and it is said 
that during the world series he was 
kept advised on the bench as to the 
progress of the games play by play. 

Road-Building Record. All records 
for road construction in the United 
States were broken during the last 
fiscal year according to the annual re- 
port of the bureau of public roads. 
During that period 10,000 miles of feder- 
al-aid roads and more than an equal 
mileage of modern highways without 
federal assistance were constructed. 

“No Box—No Mail.” Some time ago 
the postmaster-general ruled that after 
Jan. 1 no mail would be delivered un- 
less the receiver provided either a door 
slot or a box for the reception of mail. 
Owing to the inability of manufacturers 
to supply the great demand for mail 
boxes the department amended the rul- 
ing, postponing its final enforcement 
until March 1 in order to do no injus- 
tice to those unable to obtain boxes. 
It was learneJ! that although the depart- 
ment expressed a preference for door 
slots the majority of householders 
throughout the country in equipping 
their houses to meet the new order 
prefer the boxes. 





Denies Poison Meat Charges. In an 
I. W. W. trial at Sacramento, Cal., W. 
E. Townsend testified that at a Chicago 
picking house where 300 or 400 I. W. 
W. were employed during the war spoil- 
ed meat was passed inspection in order 
to cripple the packers and poison the 
soldiers in France. The department of 
agriculture denies that condemned meat 
passed inspection, inasmuch as every 
article came under the supervision of 
several inspectors entirely independent 
of each other. The government in- 
spection of canned goods, asserts the 
department, was so rigid that it would 
have been impossible for any quantity 
of spoiled meat to have gone through. 
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THINGS OCIENTIPIC 


Notes-on- Current:-Progress-in-the-Realm-of: Invention-and-Discovery 





Machine Minces Germs for Vaccine 


A machine which minces microbes for 
vaccine purposes has been installed at 
St. Paul’s hospital, London. It is a dif- 
ficult task to cut up microbes. They are 
so infinitesimally small that a mass of 
5,000,000 is invisible to the naked eye, 
and 1,000,000,000 can find standing room 
on the head of a small pin. However, 
the novel machine has two disks, one 
of which is stationary while the other 
rotates at a speed of a mile a minute. 
The stationary disk is armed with 70 
tiny knives and the rotating one has 80 
cutting edges. The microbes, suspend- 
ed in an alkaline liquid, are forced 
against these cutting edges with the re- 
sult that during the 20 minutes the 
germs remain in the machine they face 
560,000,000 cuts. However, even this 
mechanism is not quite thorough 
enough so a similar machine: with 450 
cutting edges that whirl at a speed of 
120 miles an hour is now being con- 
structed. 


Marconi’s Radio Control Device 


Gugliclmo Marconi, “father of the 
wireless,” has invented a “radio search- 
light” by means of which radio waves 
can: be reflected like light waves and 
sent in a given direction as a single 
beam of sound instead of being scat- 
tered to all points of the compass. 
With a revolving reflector the trans- 
mitter constitutes a radio “lighthouse” 
capable of flashing guiding beams at 
sea. ‘By means of this revolving beam 
of electrical radiation it is possible for 
ships to ascertain their bearing and the 
position of the lighthouse. 

Marconi’s searchlight is a special ar- 
rangement of wires on towers or masts. 
In announcing his find to the Institute 
of Radio Engineers and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engincers the 
Italian inventor predicted that the radio 
idea will eventually be used to test the 
ignition of spark plugs of autos and to 
talk from the office to the wife at home 
without neighbors “cutting in” to listen. 


Musical Scale for Perfumes 


An attempt has been made to arrange 
perfumes in an order corresponding to 
the musical scale. The heavy odors, 
such as vanilla and patchouli, represent 
the lower notes. The higher notes are 
peppermint and citronella. The scale is 
called the “odophone.” It is said by 
the sponsors that perfumes cannot be 
properly blended unless they harmonize 
in this scale. The odophone suggests 
many possibilities in the sclection of 
perfumes. The scheme originally was 
intended to guide manufacturers in 
blending various odors. 

Perfumers recognize only six ele- 
mentary odors. The countless number 
of perfumes and scents are made by 
combining these six ingredients in va- 
rious proportions. The six odors are 
the spicy, flowery, fruity, resinous, foul 


and scorched. Spicy odors are those 
found in pepper, cloves and nutmegs. 
Flowery odors, as the name suggests, 
are those of flowers such as heliotrope, 
rose etc. Fruity odors come from ap- 
ples, oranges and other fruits. By 
resinous odors are meant those in tur- 
pentine or pine needles. A foul odor is 
found in hydrogen sulfide. The scorched 
odors are found in tarry substances, 


Ancients Made Terrestrial Globe 

The theory of a round earth was rec- 
ognized long before Columbus’s time. 
In fact, it was accepted several hundred 
years B. C. The first globe map, as far 
as known, was constructed by Crates in 
the second century B. C. Strabo, the 
historian, once censured Eratosthenes 
for his “unnecessary elaborate proofs 
of the earth’s spherical character.” 





Mercator and Hondius, Early Globe Makers 


Strabo thought the fact too well known 
to require demonstration. However, it 
was Christopher Columbus who achiev- 
ed.a final victory for the doctrine of a 
round earth. By a singular coincidence, 
1492 was also the year in which was 
constructed the oldest terrestrial globe 
now in existence. 

Gerhard Mercator developed the no- 
tion that the New World was “nothing 
less than an independent continent.” 
In 1538 he published a world map in 
which America appears not as an ex- 
tension of Asia, as was the case on pre- 
vious maps, but as a separate continent. 
Mercator constructed many globes, in- 
cluding pocket-sized spheres which stu- 
dents carried about on their person. 
Mercator’s great collection of maps was 
the first to bear the name “atlas,” a term 
that is believed to have originated with 
Mercator himself. The name was sug- 
gested by the figure of Atlas who in 
mythology was supposed to support the 
world on his shoulders. One of the uses 
to which globes were put in the 16th 
and 17th centuries was that of drinking 
goblets. They were constructed of 
gold: and silver. 

Some time ago there was discovered 
in the library of the Prince de Wald- 
burg Wolfegg a map bearing the date 
1507, showing a coastal strip of land 
named “America.” In a book published 
in association with this map by a group 
of scholars in St. Die, France, the name 
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“America” first appeared in print, as it 
also appeared there on a map. Conse- 
quently St. Die is often called the “bap- 
tismal font of America.” 


Crack Glass Mountain to Make Road 


Among the wonders of Yellowston 
national park is a “glass mountain.” | 
is a relic of the cretaceous and subse- 
quent tertiary periods back in the firs! 
cooling of the earth’s surface. The 
government engineers: faced the prob- 
lem of cutting through this glassy sur- 
face to construct a new highway. Giant 
blasting powder and heavy charges of 
dynamite were exploded with no effect. 
A surveyor who knew something about 
glass suggested heating the mountai: 
and spraying it with cold water to mak: 
it disintegrate. 

Logs were piled along its base and 
fires were kept going for several days 
until the desired heat was reached. The: 
the mountain’s face was sprayed will 
cold water. The mass exploded with 
deafening reports that were heard 
many miles. Great chunks were ™ 
leased. These pieces were found ad- 
mirably adapted for road building and 
were so used, 





Clocks Ran Faster at Night 


Clocks are in the high-life class. The 
run faster at night than by day. No- 
body knows why, but they do. Prof 
R. H. Tucker of Lick observatory is 
trying to find out the reason. Even the 
three great observatory clocks which 
are supposed to register exact tim 
gain .06 of a second every night. Th 
astronomer found this out by checking 
them from a large number of stars 
whose positions are known with high 
precision. Of course, differences « 
temperature might have something to 
do with it but certainly would not ac- 
count for more than five per cent of the 
discrepancy. 

If the first clock ever made had ru: 
correctly up to now it would hav: 
gained about 20,300 seconds, or two 
days, eight hours and some seconds, 
clocks of the present type were i! 
vented about 996 to supplant hou: 
glasses, water clocks and measured 
candles. The 20,300 seconds includ: 
leap year gains. 


f 
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Find Archaic Pyramid in Mexico 

Another ancient pyramid has be 
discovered in Mexico. It is being du 
out of a hill of volcanic ash near Mex 
ico City by Dr. Byron Cummings, di- 
rector of the Arizona state museum, fo! 
the Mexican government. The buri 
pyramid rises in four terraces to 
height of 100 feet and is 400 feet in dian 
eter at its base. It is composed 
chunks of unhewn volcanic ro 
Known as the “San Cuicuilco pyramid 
it is an example of one of the first pyra 
mids reared by an ancient race befor: 
the first century of our era. 

The pyramid was evidently buried in 
a volcanic eruption thousands of year: 
ago. Because no polished stone imple- 
ments were found and in view of the 
fact that the entire structure contains 
no hewn stone or cement or plaster i) 
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oy form, Dr. Cummings is of the opin- 
; that American architecture had its 
jevinning in Mexico long before the 
Christian era. Pottery found in the 
ramid is crude and archaic. Proba- 
bly many centuries elapsed between the 
building of this pyramid and the ornate 
» of Quetzalcoatl at Teotihucan, Mex. 
(here are two pyramids at the latter 
olace—one known as the Temple of the 
Sun and the other as the Temple of the 
Moon. “The exploration of these,” ac- 
cording to one reader at the scene, “was 
‘harge of Senor Batves, Mexican ar- 
ecologist, whose son, Don Luis, show- 
| me a sphere of jade about two and 
-half inches in diameter of a quality 
found only in certain mines in China. 
Such finds as this are taken by some as 
iiding support to the theory that the 
-y first settlers in America were Chi- 
- and from them our American In- 
diisns were developed. 


Fire-Extinguishing Pistol 
A pistol to shoot a fire-extinguishing 
powder has been devised in Germany. 
Carbonate of sodium is packed in an 
‘ir-tight iron cartridge provided with 
a cap (like a shotgun shell), and by 
ins of a regular bayonet clasp the 
irtridge is affixed to the gun. A sim- 
ple trigger allows the piece to be cocked 
ind discharged. The powder is sprayed 
ibout very effectively. A single shot of 
ibout 600 grams of powder will suffo- 
cate a flame extending over three cubic 
yards. Even gasoline and other flames 
can thus be extinguished. Cartridge 
ifter cartridge can be discharged until 
the blaze is subdued. 


Exhibit Egg-Laying Mammal 

(he New York zoological garden may 
soon boast of the first living platypus 
iptivity in America. One of these ani- 
ils is enroute there after “being re- 
ceived in San Francisco from Australia 
ng with a consignment of kangaroos, 
wallabies and other aninfals intended 
for exhibition purposes. The platypus 
has the duck-bill of a bird, the fur of an 
ual, lays eggs and suckles its young. 
) to this time no-one had succeeded 
bringing a platypus alive across the 
in. E. S. Joseph started out with 
‘f them but one died at sea. If he 
gets the other to New York alive he will 
ive several thousand dollars for it. 
\ttempts to keep the platypus in cap- 
ty have usually ended in the early 
th of the animal. However, Mr. Jo- 
ph has made a study of the platypus 
(| says he can keep it in good health 
| spirits indefinitely. The platypus 
ne of the only two mammals in the 
ld which lay eggs. The other, the 

idna or ant-eater, is hardier. 


Shell-Shock Cure Found in Colors 

During the war a young soldier was 
vuried four days by the explosion of a 
icll during which time he was kept 
‘live by compressed oxygen. Recently 
ne was the subject of an interesting ex- 
periment, On being taken into a room 
‘intshed in vivid red he declared he 
ouldn’t stand the color. Next he was 
onducted to a room painted in violet 
‘hich produced a vibratory action on 
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Under this head we give the latest and most authentic 
information about different countries. Readers will do 
well to preserve this material carefully, for future ref- 
erence.—Editors. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Official designation or name “Konin- 
krijk der Nederlanden” (Kingdom of 
the Netherlands), popularly known as 
“Holland.” Location, west central 
Europe, on North sea. Form of govern- 
ment, hereditary constitutional mon- 
archy. Executive power of state be- 
longs exclusively to sovereign while 
whole legislative authority rests con- 
jointly in sovereign and parliament. 
Latter—called the “states-general”— 
consists of two chambers. Upper or 
first chamber is composed of 50 mem- 
bers elected by provincial states. Sec- 
ond chamber numbers 100 deputies 
elected directly by universal suffrage. 
Men and women over 23 years old vote. 
Relgion;: Entire liberty of conscience is 
granted to members of all denomina- 
tions. However, royal family and ma- 
jority of inhabitants belong to Reformed 
Lutheran church. State budget con- 
tains fixed allowances for different 
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churches. Present ruler and title, “Wil- 
helmina Helena Pauline Maria, Queen 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands.” 
Area 12,600 square miles (just a little 


larger than Maryland). Population 
(1922), 7,000,000. Capital city, The 
Hague; population (1922), 355,000. 


Largest city, Amsterdam; population, 
650,000. . National language, Dutch. To- 
tal value of imports (1920), $1,321,850,- 
000; exports, $693,012,000. Principal 
imports: iron and steel, textiles, cereals 
and flour, coal, mineral oil, wood and 
tobacco. Principal exports: gold, sil- 
ver and precious stones, cheese, sugar, 
oleomargarine, butter, flowers and 
bulbs. General climate: wide range of 
temperature owing to difference in 
length of nights and days, amounting in 
north to as much as nine hours. High 
humidity prevails much of time though 
rainfall is not excessive. Chief physi- 
cal characteristics: surface is flat, 25 
per cent of it being below sea level. Fif- 
teen thousand miles of dikes keep back 
sea. Navigable canals to length of 2000 
miles have been built. Marshy lakes 
are a feature of the landscape. Diplo- 
matic representative to U. S.: Dr. J. C. A. 
Everwijn, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary, 1800 Connect- 
cut Ave., Washington, D. C. 





his nerves and induced an unfavorable 
reaction. But when escorted to a room 
finished in primrose yellow, he gave a 
sigh of relief and pronounced himself 
perfectly comfortable. His recovery 
since has been rapid. 

Such is the story told the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association at 
its convention at Atlantic City by S. T. 
Ballinger of New York. The latter de- 
clared a room finished in any dark 
color induces melancholia and a gen- 
eral disinclination toward work. One 
in red produces a stimulating effect that 
is followed by reaction which often 
causes nervous headache. Blue pro- 
duces an apparent calm, green happi- 
ness and vitality and yellow amiability. 


Find Relics of Extinct Race 

Excavations near Far View House in 
the Mesa Verde national park, Cofo., 
have unearthed a large ceremonial 
chamber containing a shrine on a raised 
dais, bearing idols, fetishes, prayer 
sticks, platters of prehistoric corn and 
other relics. Twelve well-preserved clay 
pipes unlike any now. known were also 
discovered; also two vases, one rep- 
resenting a four-legged anim:l and the 
other a duck. [m9 a room [rectly five 
feet long beautifully decorate) pottery 
radically different in ornamentation 
from that of other speciiecns was 
found, indicating that this ruin belongs 
to an epoch older even than the cliff- 
dwellers. 


How Radio Programs are Broadcasted 


Sending music and verbal messages 
by wireless requires apparatus of the 
highest type. The broadcasting is done 
in a specially designed room. A grand 
piano, an organ, a phonograph and oth- 
er musical instruments form part of its 
equipment. -The sound is caught in a 





microphone—a cup-shapedarrangement 
—suspended from a movable arm at- 
tached to a portable stand. The sound 
waves are sent through the microphone 
to an amplifier box and then relayed to 
the transmitting room. An interlock- 
ing system of switches and light signals 
connects the “studio” with the trans- 
mitting room. The latter is usually on 
the roof. Here the sounds are increas- 
ed to the required amplification and 
then broadcasted. 

There are nearly 20,000 licensed 
broadcasting stations in the country. 
Of this number 16,900 are operated by 
amateurs who send and receive mes- 
sages for their own amusement. Li- 
censes are not required to operate re- 
ceiving sets. 


Baby Powders Not Harmless 


Some baby powders contain zinc 
stearate powder. If baby breathes this 
it may cause disease. In some cases 
broncho-pneumonia has developed from 
their use. Talcum is capable of produc- 
ing similar results, according to the 
Journal of the (american Medical Asso- 
ciation. These conclusions are drawn 
from observations at Mt. Sinai hospital, 
New York. 

Introducing the Barking Frogs 

An expedition of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, 
recently returned from Santo Domingo 
with spee:mens of giant frogs that bark 
like fox-hounds and squeal like fright- 
ened pigs: They live in tree tops but 
lay their eggs on the ground. These 
eggs do not hatch tadpoles but instead 
produce tiny frogs perfectly formed. 
When touched, the barking frogs exude 
a milky secretion which inflames the 
hands and fills the air with a pungent 
and irritating vapor. 
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Lspense—y 
4 \sebel Ostrander 


SYNOPSIS 

Betty Shaw, disfigured by a birthmark, is alone in the 
world. She is employed by Mrs. Atterbury, a wealthy 
widow, on condition that she place herself under her 
employer’s control. Betty is perplexed by the air of 
mystery about the mansion. In Mrs. Atterbury’s mail 
she discovers a,letter in code which she memorizes, Mrs, 
Atterbury’s seamstress warns Betty to leave. 











3etty’s eyes eagerly turned to the win- 
dow were sufficient answer. 

“You will find . several paths leading 
around the grounds if you don’t mind the 
snow, but do not go bevond the gate.” Mrs. 
Atterbury smiled, but she watched the girl’s 
face keenly. “You look pale, and the fresh 
air will do you good. We must not keep 
you cooped up in the house too much, but I 
do not want you to go about the city aim- 
lessly until you learn your way.” 

“I will not leave the grounds,” promised 
Betty. 

“One thing more.” Mrs. Atterbury paused 
at the door. “Don’t go near the garage, 
for Demon may be unleashed. He is the 
watch-deg, and underfed to keep him sav- 
age. Be sure you come in at dusk.” 

When Betty, as warmly clad as her mea- 
ger wardrobe would allow, slipped out at 
the side door, the pale wintry sun was al- 
ready sinking in the west, and _ the 
still air nipped her sharply, bringing 
a tingling glow to her cheeks. She 
set out jauntily down the first path which 
led among the,cedars, her footsteps ring- 
ing on the hard-packed snow and the frosty 
vapor of her breath floating like a veil 
before her. 

The events of the past 24 hour, culminat- 
ing in the inexplicable attitude of the seam- 
stress, had wrought upon her nerves, and 
the sense of freedom and solitude was 
grateful, illusive though she knew it to be. 
No doubt of Miss Pope’s good-will or sanity 
came to her, but she wondered what part 
the faded little creature was called upon 
to play in the strange scene of which she 
herself had become a supernumerary. 

What crisis had arisen in the mysterious 
affairs of her new employer, and why were 
her friends, Mme. Cimmino and the man 
Wolvert, so deeply concerned for her? The 
voice of the latter over the telephone that 
morning had revealed a frenzy of emotion 
which his debonair assurance on the pre- 
vious evening had utterly belied. Then his 
impetuous outburst at the time of her ar- 
rival returned to her. Who was the mys- 
terious “he”? The frantic telephone mes- 
sage of a few hours before had concerned 
the same man. Who could he be, and 
through him what menace threatened the 
quiet woman with the inscrutable face to 
whom his services were bound. 

So engrossed was Betty in her maze of 
thought that she had followed the path un- 
heedingly and only paused when she found 
her way blocked by a square granite post. 
She had reached the entrance gates beyond 
which she might not stray. For a moment 
she lingered, her eyes turned wistfully 
down the broad, bleak avenue, a mad, in- 
comprehensible impulse to escape surging 
up within her, as if tangible bounds held 
her to her voluntarily assumed duty, and 
danger lurked for her in the house behind 
the cedars. 

The next minute she had turned resolute- 
ly and started to retrace her steps. The 
early dusk was already descending, and 
Betty quickened her pace lest she prolong 
the hour of freedom beyond the time allot- 
ted her. Midway, the path entered a thick 
clamp of trees, and all at once she became 
aware of the rapid thud of feet on the snow 
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behind her, Someone was running toward 
the house. The thought that she was being 
pursued flashed into her mind, but she 
banished it, and, turning hastily aside, con- 
cealed herself behind a screen of tangled 
evergreens. Scarcely had she done so, when 
a man appeared around a turn in the path 
and passed her with almost incredible 
speed. The single fleeting glimpse she ob- 
tained of his gray, set face, however, had 
sufficed for recognition. It was Wolvert, 
and some unnameable terror sped with him 
through the eery gloom. 

Betty shivered and looked blindly about 
her for another way out of the grove. She 
dared not enter the house on the heels of 
this visitor, nor from the same direction in 
which he had come, lest she seem to have 
Leen spying upon him, and she desired 
above ail else to reach her Gwn room un- 
observed. At length she discerned a break 
in the trees at her right, and, approacluag, 
found a second path branching off in a curve 
which promised to lead around the house. 
Mrs. Attcrbury’s warning had passed from 
her memory, and only when the low, square 
bulk of the garage loomed up before her 
and a rumbling growl assailed her ears did 
she remember the presence of the dog. 

She hesitated, a new and very tangible 
fright gripping her, but it was too late to 
turn back. Even as she paused, the growl 
changed to a deep, full-throated cry, and a 
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that I’!l take you home and put the vacuum 
cleaner on your nose—Boys’ Magazine. 
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huge shape bounded toward her out of the 
shadows. To attempt escape would only 
betray her fear to the brute intelligence and 
precipitate an attack upon her. Betty knew 
and understood canine nature, and she 
realized that her safety depended on cool- 
ness now. . 

Motionless, she waited until the dog was 
almost upon her, and then held out her 
hand, palm uppermost. The great beast 
halted in his tracks, his slavering jaws 
agape, and every hair bristling on his neck. 
“Demon! Good Demon!” she called softly. 
“Steady, old boy. Come here.” 

Slowly the fire died out of his gleaming 
eyes, and he approached warily, step by 
step, while her own eyes held him unwaver- 
ingly. He sniffed at her hand, gazed up at 
her in mute question, and, reading confi- 
dence and mastery in her face, dropped 
obediently in the snow at her feet. 

The wave of relief which swept over her 
was checked by a fresh disquieting thought. 
Was the dog merely guarding her until his 
keeper appeared to relieve him of his 
charge? The slightest movement on her 
part might bring him up with a spring at 
her throat, but to wait until help came 
would mean the discovery of her disobedi- 
ence. 

Chance solved the problem for her before 
many minutes passed. A _ shrill whistle 
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sounded from the direction of the garage. 
and the dog, lifting his head, gave tonguc 
in response. The whistle was repeated, fo! 
lowed by a hoarse, blasphemous command. 
Demon rose reluctantly, brushed against 
her knee in friendly farewell, and loped 
away in the fast-gathering darkness. 

“Oh, Demon!” The girl breathed a sob- 
bing little cry after him. “Remember m 
well, the sound of my voice, and the scent 
of me. Some time I may need you!” Then 
ashamed of the momentary, hysterica| 
weakness, Betty turned and fairly flew 
to the house. Slipping in at the side doo 
by whicn she had left, she reached hx 
room breathless but unobserved and san 
into a chair. 

The houSe was oddly silent. No sound 
of voices had met her ears, but a narrow 
streak of light had shone from under th 
library door as she passed, and her ove 
wrought imagination pictured for thx 
tense, constrained group within. In spit: 
of Mrs. Atterbury’s specious explanation, 
Betty knew heyond question whose voic« 
had come to her over the telephone, and 
no mere financial crisis could have brought 
to Wolvert’s face the look which she had 
seen upon it when he unwittingly crossed 
her path among the trees. 

A half-hour went slowly by, and then the 
whirring of the electric brougham broke th«¢ 
stillness aud droned diminishingly into th: 
distance. Mme. Cimmino had evident! 
taken her belated departure. Had Wo! 
vert accompanied her? Betty shrank fron 
encountering him at dinner, and the effort 
to meet his forced banter serenely, con- 
scious of what lay beneath it, seemed be- 
yond her power. 


When she obeyed the gong’s summon. 
however, she found the table laid only for 
two, and Mrs. Atterbury already seated 
“You enjoyed your walk, my dear?” The 
latter raised imperturbable eyes’ to greet 
the girl. “You did not find it too cold?” 

“Oh, no; the air was wonderfully brac- 
ing,” Betty replied at randon, scarcely) 
aware of what she was saying. “I ver) 
nearly lost my way, though. There ar 
so many paths, and the trees quite hide t! 
house.” 

“Yes. I purchased the property main- 
ly because of the privacy and seclusion 
promised. I am not a hermit,” Mrs. At 
terbury added with the shadow of a smi! 
“but the rush and turmoil of an active so- 
cial existence bores me. You will perhaps 
find it rather monotonous here, Betty, bu! 
there will be more tasks for you to do when 
you have settled down and learned yo 
way about the city. I shall have many « 
rands for you.” 

“IT am glad,” Betty responded with n« 
vous eagerness. “The thought of the cif 
doesn’t frighten me any more, now that 
feel anchored, Mrs. Atterbury, and I want 
to do anything I can. You know I hav: 
been idle all day, and it does not seem as i 
I were earning my salary.” 

Mrs. Atterbury scrutinized the gir!: 
face, and her own relaxed for an insta 
and sagged into deeply graven lines of utt 
weariness and exhaustion. The necessi! 
for rigid self-command had faltered befor: 
Betty’s seemingly innocent candor; th 
mask had slipped momentarily, and fron 
beneath it peered a shadow of the anxict) 
and dread which had beset her unexpecte 
guest of the afternoon. 

With the next ‘breath, however, she hac 
herself again in hand. “You will not com 
plain of that tomorrow.” Her voice was 
amusedly tolerant. “We shall have a doubk 
amount of correspondence to attend to, re 
member, and I will positively be at hom 
to no-one until it is finished. I th.+k 1 shall 
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retire almost immediately after dinner, my 
dear, for I have a slight headache.” 

The warmth of the house after the sharp, 
nipping atmosphere outdoors brought an 
early drowsiness to Betty. In spite of the 
puzzling events of the day, and the air of 
mystery which seemed to envelop the 
household, a lassitude stole over her, and 
her heavy eyelids drooped and fell. The 
dropping of coals in the tiny grate awaken- 
ed her, and she started up to find that 
it was close to midnight. Stumbling softly 
to the door, she opened it and listened, 
but the silence was unbroken. 


Disrobing, she laid her dressing-gown and 
slippers ready to hand, extinguished the 
lamp, and crept into bed. Her first deep 
sleep was over, and Betty lay wide-eyed 
taring into the darkness. A vague sensa- 
tion of suspense set her brain atingle, and 
she felt as if she were waiting with every 
nerve taut for something which she could 
not name. Gradually, however, the feel- 

¢ was dispelled and she was sinking into 
an uneasy slumber when all at once she 
started up in bed with a shivering gasp, 
her heart leaping wildly and the very hair 
upon her brow seeming to rise as though 
an unseen hand were lifting i 

\ sudden, muffled crash had pierced her 

nsciousness, and the very air seemed to 
juiver with the jar of impact, although no 
further sound broke the stillness. Betty 
istened with bated breath for a moment, 
then rose, impelled by an impulse stronger 

in her power to combat. Throwing her 

wn about her, she snatched the electric 
torch from the drawer of her dressing- 
le, and made her way to the door. Im- 
netrable darkness greeted her as before, 
but it seemed to her overwrought fancy that 
1 shuddering tension filled the air and the 
ticking of the tall clock beat like a tocsin 
pon her brain. 

\s one in a trance she moved mechanical- 
ly to the stairs and down the thread of light 
which played from her hand guiding her 
cautious footsteps. The doors of the li- 
brary and drawing-room were closed, but 
that of the dining-room was opened wide 
ind a frigid draft blew through it, whipping 
the gown about her bare ankles. Betty 
flashed her light upon the aperture, and the 
outline of the heavily carved dining-table 
leaped into view, while all about it on the 
floor lay ‘fragments of something which 

ntillated in the shaft of radiance like 
scattered diamonds. 

Slowly she approached the door, the dart- 
ing rays from her torch piercing the sin- 
ister darkness, the very breath hushed in 
her throat. On the threshold she paused 
ind stood transfixed, the torch almost slip- 
ping from her grasp. The dining-table had 
been slewed to oné side, chairs were over- 

ned, draperies’ pulled from their rings, 

id the great glass punch-bowl lay shat- 
tered on the floor. 

_ But it was not upon these signs of vio- 
nee that her eyes were fastened in a glaze 

f horror. A man lay stretched before the 

irth with upturned face and arms flung 
wide, a man whose eyes stared with tragic 

uity, and from whose breast a sluggish 
rimson stream had flowed to form a 
spreading pool upon the rug. For a long 
minute the girl stood staring with eyes as 
fixed as those of the dead. She opened her 
ps, but no sound issued from them to 
i\isé an alarm or summon aid. Instead, she 
ifted her hands jerkily to her throat as if 
truggling to draw breath, and, turning, fled 
Silently up the stairs. 


* * * * 


Betty was seated before her mirror, gaz- 
‘ing somewhat doubtfully from the small, 
round box of rouge in her hand to her wan 
reflection. Dare she hope successfully to 
viv ihe ravages of a sleepless, tortured 
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night? Her cheeks and very lips were 
blanched, and her eyes sunken and heavily 
circled. Only the birthmark, like a scarlet 
stain, glowed sullenly and served but to 
accentuate her pallor. It were better by 
far that her employer’s keen eyes should 
note a condition which she could attrib- 
ute to illness than that her effort to con- 
ceal it would be so palpable as to invite sus- 
picion of a graver nature. How she had 
managed to reach her room after the shock 
of her tragic discovery she could not have 
told. No memory remained with her of 
that swift, silent flight from the room of 
death. She only knew that she found her- 
self back in bed once more, trembling in 
every limb and with an icy pulseless void in 
her breast where her heart had been. 

Reason itself seemed to have fled, and 
her thoughts became a whirling phantasma- 
goria of horror in which but one thing stood 
out as if stamped indelibly upon her mind— 
the face of the slain man. It floated before 
her in the darkness as distinctly as the piti- 
less glare of her torch had revealed it, 
strangely calm and detached amid the debris 
of the devastated room below, and the girl 
cowered as if once more in its dread pres- 
ence. For hours which seemed like years 
she lay in an agony of expectancy, waiting 
for a cry of alarm when the inevitable dis- 
covery should be made. But no sound 
broke the tomblike stillness save once, 
when a vague, muffled thud came to her 
ears. Even that she could not be sure of, 
for her senses were tottering on the verge 
of hysteria, and the night passed in the 
hideous unreality of a dream. 


With the dawn came utter exhaustion, 
but she desperately combated its lethargy, 
in fear lest sleep bring a nightmare which 
would wring from her unconscious lips a 
shriek of betrayal. The hazy patch of light 
at her window broadened into day, and at 
last faint but unmistakable sounds came to 
her from below. The servants were stirring, 
and surely now at any moment the alarm 
would be raised. 

Wonder succeeded expectancy as the min- 
utes passed and the normal tranquillity of 
the house remained unbroken. At length, 
unable to endure the torture of inaction, 
she had risen. Whatever the immediate fu- 
ture held in store, she at least must appear 
ignorant of all that had occurred during 
the silent watches of the night. The break- 
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fast gong sounded as she replaced her rouge 
unused e drawer, and with leaden feet 
she descended the stairs. The door of the 
dining-room was open and from within it 
issued the cheerful clatter of silver and 
bubbling purr of the coffee-urn. 

As if hypnotized, Betty made her way 
down the hall, but paused involuntarily on 
the threshold, The room was in perfect 
order, the furniture arranged as usual; even 
the great cut-glass bowl, which she had seen 
only a few hours before shattered into a 
score of fragments, stood whole and un- 
marred in its accustomed place upon the 
sideboard. The girl’s eyes turned incredu- 
lously_to the hearth where the ghastly fig- 
ure had lain. It was spick and span, and the 
pale gray of the silken rug showed -no 
slightest trate of the sinister pool which 
had reddened it a few short hours before. 


The bright sunlight streaming in between 
the curtains at the window added the last 
touch of solid reality to the scene, and 
Betty felt that her sanity was rocking in 
the balance. Had she indeed been the vic- 
tim of some fearful hallucination? Was 
the tragedy upon which she had stumbled 
but the figment of a dream? 

All at once she became conscious of eyes 
upon her, and turned sharply. Mrs. Atter- 
bury stood just behind her, smiling her 
calm, inscrutable smile. “Good morning, 
my dear. Did you sleep well?” 

“Not very.” Betty forced her stiffened 
lips to frame the words. “Il awoke toward 
morning with a terrific headache, but it is 
better now.” She stood boldly with a shaft 
of sunlight full upon her face, conscious 
of the keen scrutiny to which she was being 
subjected, but determined to avoid possible 
suspicion by as realistic a semblance of 
candor as she could command, 


Atterbury broke it at last. “You are very 
pale. I must give you a headache-powder 


‘before your coffee. Welch!” 


A figure moved in the shadowed corner 
by the china-closet, anc Betty all but cried 
out in dismay. Had the sly, soft-footed 
butler been standing there silently noting 
her hesitation on the threshold and her 
significant glances about the room? 

“Madam?” 

“Tell Caroline to give you one of the 
powders from the blue box in my medicine- 
closet; remember, the blue box.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Mrs. Atterbury seated herself in her ac- 
customed place, and Betty took the chair 
opposite. She dared not refuse the prof- 
fered medicine, but a hideous fear gripped 
her. Suppose her subterfuge had been sus- 
pected and she was now to be done away 
with, like that other whose body she had 
seen! Or had he really never existed, save 
in her distraught imagination? 

She managed to drink her coffee, but the 
food repelled her. As her nerves steadied 
and self-command returned to her, she fur- 
tively studied the faces of her employer and 
the butler. There was no mistaking the 
significance of their suddenly acute espion- 
age. She could not account to herself for 
the magic rehabilitation of the room, but 
as the chaos in her mind subsided one fact 
resolved itself irrefutably; the event of the 
night had been no dream or vision born of 
hysteria. 

Upon that rug so miraculously cleansed 
had lain the body of a murdered man. How 
it had been spirited away, or how indeed 
the intruder had gained entrance, and the 
violent struggle which the condition of the 
room had indiéated could take place with- 
out its noise alarming the house, were mys- 
teries Betty made no attempt to solve. Every 
sense was alert to her own danger, and she 
realized that her‘very life depended upon 
her powers of dissimulation, The watchers 
had become the watched, and she noted 
that Welch’s pasty face was gray in the 
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strong light of morning, and his shifting, 
ratlike eyes darted furtively over his shoul- 
der when he crossed before the hearth. 

Mrs. Atterbury, too, left her food prac- 
tically untouched, and the hand with which 
she raised her cup shook visibly, but her 
indomitable brain was evidently schooled 
to the utmost concentration, for immedi- 
ately after the farce of breakfast was con- 
cluded she conducted Betty to the library 
and dictated steadily for more than two 
hours. The social letters were devoid of 
interest to the girl, and under stress of the 
moment seemed curiously banal. Those 
concerning financial matters were for the 
most part unintelligible, but she strove to 
fix her mind on them and banish the hid- 
eous vision which still obsessed her. 

No allusion was made to the private let- 
ters marked with a cross, nor did Mrs. At- 
terbury dictate any reply to the cryptic 
communication concerning 5000 sheep which 
had arrived on the previous day. However, 
when the voluminous correspondence had 
been seemingly disposed of and Betty’s eyes 
were turning longingly toward the crisp 
sunshine beyond the window, Mrs. Atter- 
bury rose and, going to a tall, narrow book- 
case built in a corner of the wall, swung 
it sonchalantly outward with a light, prac- 
ticed touch. 

A compact steel safe was revealed, em- 
bedded in the solid brick of the wall, and 
Betty watched eagerly, striving to note each 
twirl and stop of the combination as the 
other woman swiftly manipulated it. With 
a final click the door swung~open, disclos- 
ing row after row of numbered pigeonholes, 
like a postoffice rack, each containing its 
quota of long, legal-looking envelopes. 

The girl’s gaze was riveted, tense and 
fascinated, upon the movements of her em- 
ployer, and unbidden there crossed her 
face once more that sly, subtle look of 
Machiavellian cunning and triumph, ma- 
turing yet debasing its artless charm. Had 
Mrs. Atterbury turned at that moment she 
might have had a warning in the silent, 
strained figure, but’ she was engrossed in 
her occupation. When at length she se- 
lected a packet and, closing the safe care- 
fully, came back to her desk, the girl was 
rearranging its contents, her face averted. 

“Here are rough drafts of some letters 
which I want you to copy for me. Be 
careful that you transcribe them exactly; I 
think you will find them readily legible. 
When you have finished, mark the envel- 
opes with a cross and place them with the 
others, for Welch to mail.” 


The new task occupied Betty until lunch- 
time, and when Welch appeared with her 
tray as on the previous day she ate with 
relish, grateful to escape the ordeal of an- 
other hour in that room of mystery under 
the argus eyes of Mrs. Attebury and her 
servitor. 

The former returned as she concluded 
her simple meal. “You have finished the 
letters? Good! I can see that you are going 
to be a valuable aid. Your predecessor, 
Inez Harly, was a conscientious girl, but 
stupid!” Mrs. Atterbury rolled her eyes 
with an expressive shrug. “My dear, have 
you ever done any library work at home in 
~-let me see, where did you come from? 
Greenville, lowa?” 

“‘Library work’?” Betty repeated with 
a smile. “Our community was not impor- 
tant enough to have attracted the attention 
of Mr. Carnegie, but we had quite an ex- 
tensive library of our own, and I always 
took care of it for my—my mother.” 

If Mrs. Atterbury noted the oad hesitation 
in the last words, she gave no sign what- 
ever. “Then you understand the rear- 
rangement, classification and listing of 
books? 1 wonder if you will attend to 
mine? There are, I believe, over 400 in 
this room alone, and many others are scat- 
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tered practically all over the house. The 
sets are all in a jumble,-and I never. seem 
able to put my hand on any particular vol- 
ume when I want it.” : 

“I think I can do it.” Betty’s eyes had 
turned again wistfully to the: window, and 
her heart sank. “It will take me several 
days, I am afraid, but if you have nothing 
more pressing for me to do——” 

“TI haven’t at the moment.” Mrs. Atter- 
bury moved toward the door, “I shall be 
glad if you will begin this afternoon. Take 
all the time gou require, and when the 
books are arranged please catalog them for 
me. There are a few rare volumes among 
them which may interest you, if you are a 
student. I will send for you when Miss 
Pope comes.” 

The books were in an almost hopeless 
state of confusion and Betty had no mind 
for her task. She was still shaken with 
the horror of the previous night’s discov- 
ery, and the imperturbability of the other 
woman had suggested to her a new and 
startling train of thought. What if Mrs. 
Atterbury herself were ignorant of the trag- 
edy which had taken place beneath her 
roof? Could it have been the work of 
Welch? The girl had read the evidence of 
his guilty knowledge unmistakably stamp- 
ed upon his elemental, brutish face that 
morning, but Mrs. Atterbury’s inscrutable 
countenance defied analysis. 


The continued strain was telling upon 
Betty, and she longed unspeakably for the 
cold, bracing air of out of doors; but it was 
evident that her employer intended fo 
grant her no leisure*that day. Could the 
rearrangement of the books have been 
merely an expedient to keep her occupied 
and close at hand? Mrs. Atterbury had 
shown her nothing but kindness, yet she 
was conscious of the woman’s dominant 
character, and that beneath all her suavity 
lurked the pitiless tyranny of an inflexible 
will. She was beginning to feel the iron 
hand within the velvet glove, and she shud- 
dered at the mere fancy that it might some- 
time close about her. 

It was significant that no thought of es- 
cape came to her. She had met the_new 
danger as something which must be faced 
and lived down, and the natural alterna- 
tive of notifying the authorities of the foul 
play to which she had been an unwitting 
accessory after the fact never entered her 
mind, Instead, with a singleness of purpose 
which seemed inexplicable, she resolutely 
forced her thoughts into other channels 
than those which led back to the appalling 
mystery, and strove to focus her attention 
on the books. 

Through the long afternoon Betty plodded 
on at her tedious task, for it was dusk 
when Welch came to announce the seam- 
stress’s arrival. The silence in the house 
had remained unbroken, but as she left the 
library the girl became aware of distant 
and confused shouting in the street beyond 
th, great gates. It sounded upon her ears 
like the clamor of an approaching mob, and 
her heart beat fast as she hurried upstairs. 
“What can it be?” she voiced her query 
aloud as Mrs. Atterbury met her at the 
door of the sewing-room. “Those cries 
upon the street! Did you hear them? 
Could there have been a—an accident?” 

“It is just the newsboys crying an ‘extra,’ ” 
the other responded, adding with an amused 
smile: “No wonder it startled you! I sup- 
pese they are unknown in your home town. 
They are an unmitigated nuisance, but the 
public feeds on cheap sensation 

“There’s been a murder!” the little dress- 
maker croaked suddenly from the corner 
where she had been waiting. “A gentle- 
man was found stabbed——” 

Mrs. Atterbury’s lips tightened and she 
lifted an authoritative hand. “If you please, 
Miss Pope!” Her voice was as cold as the 
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ringing of steel on steel. “Horrors do not 
appeal to me, and I am averse to discuss- 
ing them.” 

“Pm very sorry, I’m sure.” Miss Pope 
fluttered in distress, her pallid face flushing 
darkly. “I didn’t think when I spoke, bu! 
I saw it in big, staring headlines in a man’: 
paper on the car, and the words justi 
popped outof my mouth. Iwouldn’tsay any 
thing to upset anybody for the world— 

“You haven’t.” Mrs. Atterbury stemmed 
the quick, nervous flow of speech, and he: 
own voice had sunk to its normal, unemo 
tional level. “I do not believe in encour 
aging a tendency to morbidity, especial], 
in the young. We all know, unfortunatel) 
that crime exists, but we. who do not con 
in contact with it should spare ourselve 
the revolting details. Now let us see how 
the gown will fit.” 

Tremblingly the cowed little creature bus- 
ied herself about the girl’s slender figur: 
Betty stood like an automaton, turnin; 
obediently at a touch of the seamstress’ 
hand, but oblivious to all that went o: 
about her. Miss Pope’s inadvertent word 
had seared themselves on her brain in let 
ters of fire, and for an instant everythin; 
grew black before her eyes. Then out o 
the whirling darkness had come a fleetin: 
glimpse of™Mrs. Atterbury’s face and a! 
doubt of her knowledge of the midnigh 
tragedy was gone forever. Stunned by th 
confirmation of her own secret fears, Bett) 
gave no heed to the seamstress unti 
Welch appeared to call his mistress to th: 
telephone. 

When they were alone Miss Pope glance: 
up with a strange intensity in her lack 
luster eyes. “You—stay?” The words we! 
barely formed by the woman’s shaking lip 

“I think so,” Betty murmured in ri 
sponse. “If Mrs. Atterbury likes me.” 

“Oh,-she’ll like you fast enough.” Mis: 
Pope looked fearfully behind her as if th 
shadow of her employer lingered in th 
doorway. “Before you know it you'll bs 
caught, too, and you'll never be able to get 
free. Why didn’t you go yesterday, wher 
I warned you?” 

“What did you mean? Mrs. Atterbur 
is kind, and I must earn my living. Wh 
should I leave this place?” 

“Because you are young, with all you 
life before you! I can’t explain. I’m takin 
an awful chance now, but oh! believe m: 
miss, and go! You’d be better off homeles 
in the streets, than here!” 

“You must tell me more!” Betty urge 
“What is wrong here? What harm ca 
come to me? I cannot give up a good pos 
tion without even knowing why !” 

The seamstress’s hands fluttered in 
little hopeless gesture, and she laid one fi: 
ger warningly on her lips. When she spok: 
it was in an altered tone, “Yes, miss, as yo 
say, a little more fullness here. Mrs. Atte 
bury will advise me about the draping.” 

Her eur had been quicker than the gir! 
for even as she paused the rustle of a ski 
came to them down the hall, and the mi 
tress of the house appeared in the doorwa 
She darted a keen glance from one to tl 
other, but Betty met her eyes calmly, an: 
the seamstress’s face was averted. Th: 
fitting concluded and Miss Pope dismisse: 
Mrs. Atterbury turned to the girl. “A fe 
friends are dining with me tonight, and 
don’t want you to appear in that sombc« 
black. I have had Caroline put one of m 
waists in your room, which I think you ca: 
manage to wear. Come down to the draw 
ing-room early, please.” 

Betty obeyed, but found that some of the 
guests had already arrived. Mme. Cimmin: 
was curled up felinely in a corner of th« 


great davenport, a spot of red glowing |» 


each hollow cheek. She was talking rapidly 
with shrugs and darting, nervous gestures 





(Continued on page 33) 
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heart set on. 


ould More Money 
Make You Happier ? 


Wouldn’t This Old World Be a 
Better Place to Live in if 


You Had Another $5 or 
$10 or $15 Every Week? 


[ CAN HELP YOU GET IT 


T’S easy for people to talk. But it’s pretty hard 
to keep happy and content if your pocketbook 
or purse is always running short. 

Pretty hard to keep your spirits up if lack of 

money is always cheating you out of something 
you need or want, something you’ve got your 


Pretty hard to keep cheerful. with that old 
joy-killer “Can’t-Afford-It” always staring you 


in the face. 








Would You Like to Dress Getter? 





Are You Ambitious to 


Own a Home? Do You Want a Slecer 


Bank Accoun 


No Matter What You Want Extra Money For, 
Here Is a Way to Get It 


Every ambitious woman has some goal, 
some pet desire, some pent-up hope or wish 
longing that depends on money for its 


pride in doing. From every angle it’s an 
ideal way to turn your spare hours into 


dollars—knitting wool socks for the Home 


realization. 
from getting blue and dis- 
ouraged when you don’t 
know where the money’s com- 

s from, 

Maybe your long-denied 
imbition is to dress better. 
Maybe to travel—to visit far- 
ff relatives or see the coun- 
Maybe to own a home. 
Maybe to buy a car. Maybe 

get a better education or to 
send a son or daughter to col- 


Maybe to pay old bills ’ 


and get out of debt. Maybe 
to have a comfortable bank 
1ccount as a reserve against 
iergencies or old age. May- 
it’s to live better, to get 
nore pleasure and enjoyment 
it of life. 
But let’s look the facts 
traight in the eye. No one 
ver did or ever will get any- 
thing in this life just by wish. 
ingforit. There’sonly one sure 
{| dependable way to have 
re money in your purse— 
hat’s by earning it yourself. 


\nd I can show you a way to do it. Just 
using your spare time—time that so 


And it’s pretty hard to keep 


Profit Hosiery Company on 
Home Profit Knitter. 








If They Can Do It 
So Can You 


Some of those who have taken 
up spare-time home-knitting on 
the Home Profit Knitter, ars 
making around $3 to $5 a week 
at it. Some around $10. Seme 
around $15. Some even as high 
as $20 or more. ‘The amount 
each earns from week to week 
is always in proportion to the 
amount of time and effort given 
to the work. And every dollar 
thus earned is extra money—a 
welcome addition to the regular 
family or personal income. 

Some of our many spare-time 
home-workers are married wom- 
en. Some are school teachers— 
using their free time after school 
and holidays. Some are young 
unmarried women who would 
rather earn money at home than 
work in a store or office or facto- 
ry. Some are men. A few give 
all their time to home-knitting 
—finding it pays better than 
anything else they can do, 

Some live on farms, some in 
small towns, some in large cities 
—where one happens to live 
makes no difference whatever. 


knitting. 


it their “Purse- 
Filler.” 

Fast_or slow, 
just as you turn 
the handle, this 
skillful little 
knitter knits 
and shapes each 
sock from cuff 
to toe. It knits 
either a ribbed 
or solid weave, 
and either a 
plain or fancy 
top. 

You know the 
rage for wool 
hose. Every- 
body wearing 
them — men, 








stead 


women, chil- 
dren. There’s a 


year-around demand 


our famous 
It is 


many times faster than hand- 
That’s why home- 
knitting on this skillful little 
machine pays so well. 
why so many users of it call 


That’s 


the socks and send them in. Butifpreferre 

you have the privilege of selling part or al 
of the socks you knit direct to friends or 
neighbors or local stores, at your own price, 


Make Your Wish Come True 


If you have been wishing you had more 
money coming in, here is your chance. All 
you need is a Home Profit Knitter, a little 

spare time, and the willing- 





ness to do your part. How 
much you earn will always be 
in proportion to how much 
time and effort you give the 
work. You can do as much or 
as little knitting each day and 
each week as you choose. You 
are always “your own boss.” 
If you like, other members of 
the family can take turns with 
you and help you along—for 
with practice almost anyone 
can knit socks on the Home 
Profit Knitter. And wheth- 
er you knit a dozen or more 
pairs every day oronly adozen 
in a week or month, you can 
be sure of good pay for all the 
finished work you send us. 
Just send me your name and 
I will send you full information 
about this spare-time home- 
work plan that is bringing in 































































iny women just idle away. You can earn 
t right in your own home, You don’t have 
to take a single step away from your 
wn door, 


All in Spare Time 


No matter what your pet wish or ambi- 
ion may be, no matter what you want more 
noney for, if an extra $3 to $10 or $15 
every week or so will help make you hap- 
pier and better satisfied, then I can show 
u how to get it. 

| have provided profitable and pleasant 
‘spare-time home-work for hundreds of 
people—both women and men. Now I want 
to start at least a thousand more. The 
work is interesting. In fact, some of those 
who have taken it up tell me it is positively 
fascinating—more like a pastime than 
work. You can do it entirely at your own 
“onvenience—sit down and work at it any 
‘ime of the day or evening that happens 
nandy—start and stop whenever you like. 
‘t needn’t interfere a particle with your reg- 
ular duties. 
I's a kind of work that you can take 


for the quality of socks so 
easily knitted on the Home 
Profit Knitter. That’s why we 
want more and more home 
workers who are willing to do 
spare-time knitting for us. 


You Get Good Pay 


You don’t need to know a 
single thing about knitting to 
take up this work. We show 
you how. Complete instruc- 
tions that make everything 

lain and clear come with the 

nitter, With practice, anyone 
who follows directions—any- 


one who really wants to earn money in- 
stead of merely wishing for it, anyone who 
is willing to make a little effort and do his 
or her part—can soon be turning out perfect 
socks—and getting good pay for ever 


The pay is sure. The H 











THE MASTER KNITTER 
The Home Profit Knitter con- 


tains many features and im- 
provements never before seen in 
any home knitting machine. We 
guarantee that after a little 
practice you can do perfect work 
on it, simply by following our 
plain and clear instructions, 
The Home Profit Knitter has 
s pa stand, and can be 
picked up and carried from 
room to room and used anywhere 
in the house. It is the Master 
Machine of all knitters. 








ome Profit Ho- 
siery Company guarantees to take every 
pair of socks you knit for us on a Home 
Profit Knitter in accordance with our sim- 
on instructions,and guaranteesto pay you a 

xed price for each pair as fast as you finish 


extra money for so many oth- 
ers. That won’t cost you any- 
thing. Yet it can easily make 
a vast difference in the happi- 
ness and satisfaction you get 
out of life—it can mean hun- 
dreds of dollars a year to you.- 
Simply fill out and mail the cou- 
pon at the bottom of this page, It’s 
a good idea to do it now—before 
you forgetaboutit. Send the cou- 
pon addressed to me personally. 


Home Profit Hosiery Co., 
Dept. 29, 872 Hudson Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


pair. 


Home Profit Hosiery Co., 

Dept. 29, 872 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Send me full information about making money at home im 
my spare time with the Home Profit Knitter 
closing 2 cents postage to cover cost of mailing, and I 
understand that I 


I am eo- 


am not obligated in any way. 


cacteaknny dann cetieeed Btate...ccccccced 
Write Name and Address Plainly. 
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_* a fitting climax to football season, 
we beg to suggest an exciting game 
between the Electoral college and the 
International Correspondence Schools, 
the same to be played at any postoffice. 


ROMINENT editors, at recent con- 

ventién, warned the newspapers 
that they must profit by example of 
baseball and the movies, and not de- 
vote so much of their space to vice and 
crime; otherwise, they will be building 
on the sand. Nothing is truer than this. 
And yet it is the filth that pays; and so 
we shall probably always have editors 
and publishers who will purvey filth to 
an avid public, pecause there’s profit in 
it. If decent people would simply re- 
fuse to take or read papers which play 
up sensation and crime, they could soon 
force a clean-up. But they eagerly 
swallow down the poison, because it is 
so agreeably sugar-coated, and they de- 
liberately give it to their children. 


ICHIGAN man recently paid $50,000 
for a new berry. But probably it 
will not be named “Senator.” 
q 
“Packard-Dodge Wed- 
May all their troubles be 


q 
ANDELIONS are in bloom in Ohio. 
The little things are doing their best 
to make up for the great drouth. 
g - 
OT so many men will be seeking 
the office if the Greek policy is 
generally adopted and all officials who 
botch their job are executed. 


EADLINE — 
ding.” 
little Fords. 


OU may not be able to boast that 
you have an uncle in the senate, but 
at least we now have Couzens there. 


AISIN_ trust advertisement asks: 

“Had your iron today?” Yes, we’ve 
had more than we wanted, thank you. 
We ironed the family washing before 
coming to the office. 


¢ 
EWSPAPER heading reads, “Swiss 
Watching Mussolini.” Some of 
those Swiss watches’ are not very de- 
pendable. 


RITING in reference to recent 

Pathfinder article on co-opera- 
tion, N. L. Clarke, of Idylwood, Va., 
tells about a co-operative colony near 
Leesville, La., which he thinks “comes 
the nearest” to solving the problem of 
anything of the sort ever tried. It has 
been going four years, he says, and 
what they are doing there would “con- 
vince the most skeptical” that they have 
found the secret. The members sub- 


scribe money and get a “joint” interest 
in some land; then they are supposed to 
get “a lifetime job” and to have free 
education for their children, free hos- 
-pital service etc. This all sounds very 





utopian—and so have the claims of hun- 
dreds of similar “colonies” that have 
been started at many different times and 
in many countries. But a thing must 
last much more than four years to prove 
its worth. The existing system of so- 
ciety, based on the family, the home 
and the individual, has survived for 
thousands of generations, and the co- 
operative, community or collectivist 
scheme has never been able to compete 
with it. As long as the first enthusiasm 
for the “community” idea lasts and as 
long as capable and self-sacrificing peo- 
ple can be found to manage affairs, 
finance the enterprise and pay the loss- 
es, it will work; but in due course it will 
inevitably fail. The proof is that nor- 
mal people, after trying life in any of 
these “ideal” communistic colonies, usu- 
ally desert the colony and prefer to take 
their chances outside. To anyone, how- 
ever, who believes in the scheme, we 
say: “Go to it and prove your theories.” 


G 


PRESIDENT BY POPULAR VOTE? 

degdeye rani who are looking about 

for things to reform naturally hit on 
our fearful and wonderful system of 
choosing a president. This looks like 
an easy and inviting job for the consti- 
tution tinker. Here we have a system 
which is absurd and undemocratic to 
start on and which has been turned 
into a bare fiction. Electors chosen by 
the states, in proportion to the total 
number of senators and representatives 
they have, are supposed to gather and 
form the “electoral college” and to se- 
lect a president and vice-president ac- 
cording to certain arbitrary rules. But 
in practice the political parties hold 
primaries and conventions and pick 
the candidates in advance; then the vot- 
ers still go through the farce of voting 
for “electors,” but the electors are men 
of straw, whose votes are counted for 
whichever candidates have a-plurality 
of the popular vote in the state. 


Out of a total of 34 presidents, we 
have had no less than 12 presidents 
who were elected by a minority of the 
popular vote. As this strange boomer- 
ang system has worked out therefore 
this greatest “democracy” in the world 
has had to put up with minority rule 
cver a third of the time. Is it any won- 
der that the people fail to get what they 
want? Now, as we said, one of the first 
things that any newly inspired group 
of reformers hits on to change is this 
electoral system. Why not do away 
with this fiction of the electoral college 
and choose our presidents by direct 
vote of all the people? Echo answers, 
why? 

One reason for the persistence of the 
electoral system is the inertia which 
attaches .to all institutions. Just now 
hundreds of millions of people are ob- 
serving Christmas by decorating the 
house with green stuff, giving presents 
and indulging in rich living and revelry. 





They do it because it is the established 
custom, and you might as well try to 
move the Rocky mountains into th, 
Eastern states as to try to change this, 
The electoral system may not be quit: 
so unchangeable, but anyone who sets 
out to change it should reckon on this 
inertia and not attempt to bring about 
the change by butting their head into 
the solid wall of rock. 


The farm bloc is the inspired group 
which just now is girding itself to tackle 
this Herculean job. Well and good. 
Let’s have all the reform there is to 
have. The farm bloc represents a large 
section of the American people who 
have wakened up to the fact that they 
have never had a square deal. As they 
figure it, the East, which has been built 
up largely on its manufacturing indus- 
tries, and which has possessed the 
greatest accumulation of wealth, has 
always wielded power altogether out of 
proportion to its dues; and so the deal 
must be changed. 

Presidents are picked now not pri- 
marily because of their personal fitness 
for the work but because the politicians 
think they can carry certain pivotal 
states. The country has never hai a 
Western president. Formerly the South 
supplied all the presidential timber; 
Virginia was called “the Mother of 
Presidents” and she has _ furnished 
eight. Ohio comes next, with seven. 
New_York and North Carolina have 
each supplied three, and Massachusetts 
two. Only 10 states out of the 48 hav 
ever had a president. 

A lot of people are now doping it cut 
that the logical—or perhaps psyclio- 
logical or astrological—time has co 
to have a president from the West. \W. 
G. McAdoo has deliberately gone to (al- 
ifornia and settled there for the pur- 
pose of being eligible in 1924; and with 
E. C. Meredith of Iowa, the able, bro.d- 
minded and popular secretary of azri- 
culture under Wilson, as his running: 
mate this would no doubt make a strong 
ticket. McAdoo is the son-in-law of 
Woodrow Wilson; he was born in [lie 
South; then moved to New York and 
did big things there, and he can now 
‘claim to be a Californian—except w! 
it comes to obeying the local automo 
bile speed laws. So his campaign would 
have three legstostand on—to say nvi!- 
ing of also being anchored in lowa—a! 
the Republicans would admittedly h: 

a hard time to knock it over. T! 
might be forced to put up Senator Jo!i0- 
son of Cal_—and how they would dre: 
it! McAdoo would win. 

This merely shows that anyone \ 
has designs on the presidency shou! 
take time by both the forelock and f¢'- 
lock and arrange to be born in a stat 
that breeds presidents, or at least 4°! 
his hooks in in a state that is pivot:’ 
No matter how good a man a Pennsy!- 
vanian may be he might as well not as- 
pire to be president, for Pennsylvania | 
always Republican on. national issues 
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and henee the politicians care nothing 

for it. It is the one lost sheep—the 

doubtful state—that the political shep- 
herds worry over. 

it is no wonder that the constitution 
tinker, in going to-and fro in the earth 
and walking up and down in it, runs 
right up against the electoral system 
and says to himself: “I’ll make it over 
to suit myself.” But when he stands 
off and takes a realizing look at the job 
he begins to see that it is going to be 
harder than he thought. The plan which 
is being pushed by members of the farm 
bloc and which is now pending in the 
senate proposes to do away with the 
electoral college fiction and let the vot- 
ers in each state vote direct for the pres- 
idential candidates. This is good, as far 
as it goes, but it doesn’t go far. It still 
retains all the chief injustices of the 
old plan, for “each state is to be given 
as many votes as it has senators and 
representatives.” 

In other words the president would 
still be chosen by the states, as states, 
nstead of by all the people; and we 
vould still have all the evils of minori- 
tv government. New York state, which 

; as much population as 19 smaller 
tates, would still have only 45 votes, 
\ile these smaller states would have 

(llinois, with more population than 
kansas, Florida, Louisiana and Mis- 

ppi, would still have only 29 votes, 
ile those states would have 35. Iowa, 
ih over twice the population of Ne- 
la, Arizona, New Mexico and Idaho, 
uld have only the same vote, namely 

Maine and Florida each have six 

tural votes but at the last presiden- 
| election it took 33,000 voters in 
ine to get one electoral vote while in 

rida it took less than 25,000. A voter 
Nevada counts for seven times as 

h as a voter in New York, in choos- 

a president or enacting laws; in 
vada there is one electoral vote for 

1 8,500 voters, while in New York 

ratio is only one to 60,000. Under 

new plan all these undemocratic and 
ust inequalities and discriminations 
uld continue. The District of Co- 
ibia, with as much population as 
voming and Delaware, would have no 
ice in selecting a president and no 
presentation in congress, while those 
tle states would have six men in con- 
ss and six electoral votes. 

i! is commonly said that money rules 
country, but while the rich little 
iufacturing state of Rhode Island 
instance pays more taxes to the gov- 

nment than either Iowa or Virginia 
has only five votes for the presi- 

ney and five men to help make the 
vs in congress, while the two agri- 
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cultural states have no less than 25; in 
other words the “granger” element ac- 
tually has five times the representation 
of the “capitalistic” element. New York 
state paid $528,000,000 federal taxes last 
year, or as much as 36 of the “agricul- 
tural” states; and New York had only 
45 votes in the electoral college and in 
congress, while the 36 “rural” states 
had no less than 295, or more than 
enough to decide the presidency or 
pass any law. 

So that if it is true that the capital- 
istic states run the country it is not be- 
cause they have the votes; it is the 
rural states that have the control, and 
all they have to do is to assert their 
rights and wield their power. But if 
there is to be any tinkering with the 
constitution, the job should be thor- 
oughly done while we are at it. If we 
really believe in the rule of the major- 
ity we should abolish not only the elec- 
toral college but also the whole fiction 
of votes by states. There is no justice 
in letting a voter in one state count for 
several times as much as one in another 
state; there is absolutely no defense of 
such an unequal system. 

All the voters, in all the states, should 
be allowed to vote direct for president, 
and the majority or plurality should 
decide. This would be an open and 
above-board plan which everyone could 
understand, and it would do away with 
the hocus-pocus of voting for rubber- 
stamp electors. Incidentally it would 
give us real majority rule, and then we 
might expect to see th*ngs run in the 
interest of “the greatest number.” Until 
then we may count on being ruled for 
the benefit of special classes and sec- 
tions and being at the mercy of the lob- 
byists, bosses, schemers and demagogs. 
So, Dr. Farm-bloc, while you are oper- 
ating, take out everything that is wrong 
and make a clean job of it. 

, gq 
ORMALCY is returning in Mexico. 
In a state election just held there 

six men were killed. 


N the Irish Free Staite parliament there 
are two poets. This is a welcome 
change from having all such legislative 
bodies made up exclusively of lawyers. 
“ gq 
F the backyard gossips had their way 
not one of the unfortunates with a 
“past” would ever have much of a fu- 
ture. 
gq 


AVE you ever eaten any chevon? 
Probably not. It’s the new fancy 
name for goat meat—a name intended 
by the goat fanciers to induce the eat- 
ing public to take more kindly to their 
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product. No chevon for us, please. 
We’ve already eaten too much of it 
under the guise of mutton. 


g 
F course it’s true that when you 
can’t think of anything else for a 
Holiday present a handkerchief will do, 
That’s what most people hanker chiefly 
after, after all. 
g 


AVAUNT, NOISELESS CLOCK! 
A gooneayanst that old familiar song, 

“Grandfather’s Clock”? Recollect 
how it drove home the conviction that a 
clock’s ticking keeps pace with the 
march of events in a family’s life! In 
effect, the once popular ballad held the 
clock to be part and parcel of the fam- 
ily—a faithful friend and an almost hue 
man companion. Science now prome- 
ises us a noiseless timepiece. The in- 
vention is heralded as a “boon to hu- 
manity.” Perhaps that is so; we won’t 
gainsay the contention—yet a tickless 
clock, it seems to us, will prove a cruel 
blow to sentiment. The untiring tick 
of this household mentor and comrade 
seems as vital and necessary to the 
home circle as are food and clothes. 
The “grandfather” variety, particularly, 
is an old friend whose voice ticks off 
the years generation after generation. 
Its unceasing “tick-tock, tick-tock” be- 
comes beloved by all members of the 
family. In its presence little children 
develop into manhood and womanhood; 
it times the birth of souls and marks 
the passage-of the angel of death; it 
records laughter and tears, joys and 
woes; it ushers old years out and new 
years in; it greets visitors; it is compan- 
ionable to the lonely—and it ticks on 
and on into the increasing years. 


Yes, the tick of the old family clock 
is a friend—nay, more. Early child- 
hood recollections are associated with 
the old timepiece. During our tender 
years its ticking was a mystery; in child- 
hood the sound was an attraction; in 
thoughtless and care-free youth its tick 
was mechanical, but later, to some, it 
was an inspiration, and, in advancing 
years, to those old folks deep buried in 
memory while nearing the journey’s 
end, the “homey” sound was comfort- 
ing and strengthening. The moods of 
the old clock were our moods. In our 
days of happiness it sounded rhythmi- 
cally glad; its rotund face beamed upon 
us with every evidence of jovialty. Dur- 
ing nights of pain and in times of stress 
the ticking was consoling and reassur- 
ing. Never was an old servant more 

aithful and true. But now science has 
triumphed over tradition. Perish the 
thought! 
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Times Penny Changes Hands 
Ques. How many times does a penny 
change hands?—Ans. On in average of 
about 125,000, it is estimated. 


Lumber-Producing States 

Ques. What 10 states lead in production 
of lumber?—Ans. Since 1905, with excep- 
tion of one year, Washington has led all 
states. Oregon comes second, followed in 
turn by Louisiana, Mississippi, California, 
Arkansas, Alabama, Texas, North Carolina 
and Wisconsin. 





Wearing Rings 
Ques. Which ring, engagement or wed- 
ding ring, is worn next to the hand?— 
Ans. Engagement ring should be worn 
above wedding ring. 


How to Make Milk-Paint 


Ques. How is milk-paint made?—Ans. 
Take one gallon of skimmed sweet milk 
and to this add one and one-half pints of 
Portland cement and two pints of Venetian 
red powder (procured at paint or hard- 
ware stcre at small cost). Milk-paint is 
good for painting barns and out-houses. 
While applying, stir frequently to keep 
cement from settling to bottom. A good 
coating is supposed to last many years. 
It does best on rough wood. As a caution, 
never mix but one gallon at a time as the 
cement will accumulate at bottom and paint 
will spoil. Any colored pigment can be 
used in place of Venetian red. 





Six-Day Bicycle Race 
Ques. I read of a six-day bicycle race 
in New York. Does that rider pedal six 
days without rest?—Ans. No; racers are 
divided into teams. Members alternate— 
one rides as the other sleeps. 


Cabinet Religious Affiliations 


Ques. What are religions of President 
Harding and his cabinet?—Ans. Harding 
is a Baptist; Vice-President Coolidge, Con- 
gregationalist; Secretary of State Hughes, 
Baptist; Secretary of Treasury Mellon, 
Presbyterian; Secretary of War Weeks, 
Unitarian; Attorney-General Daugherty, 
Methodist; Postmaster-General Work, 
Presbyterian; Secretary of Navy Denby 
Episcopalian; Secretary of Interior Fall, un- 
affiliated; Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
United Presbyterian; Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, Quaker; Secretary of Labor 
Davis, Baptist. 








Irish Free State Flag 


Ques. What are colors of new Irish Free 
State flag?—Ans. Green, orange and white. 


King of England’s Name 

Ques. What other name has king of 
England besides “George”?—Ans. Family 
name of present line of British sovereigns 
is “Guelph” (pronounced “gwelf”). Guelphs 
are a German princely family, so called 
from name of founder. It is now repre- 
sented by ducal house of Brunswick and 
British royal family. “George” is given 
name of kings of Great Britain and Ireland 
belonging to houses of Hanover and Saxe- 
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Coburg and Gotha. Owing to World war 
British royal family, by proclamation July 
17, 1917, dropped all its German names 
and titles and became known as “the House 
and Family of Windsor.” King is known 
simply as “King George V” or, according 
to British formality, “His Majesty, George 
V, by the Grace of God of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India.” 





Krupp Concessions in Chile 


Did German Krupp works start 
a branch in South America?—Ans. Two 
years ago concessions in southern Chile 
were granted two individuals in behalf of 
Krupp works. About 346,000 acres of forest 
land with ‘underlying coal-beds were leased 
for «. term of 30 years. A branch of German 
iron and stecl industry was to have been 
esta lished but previous water rights grant- 
ed Chileans and other legal knots have in- 
terfered with project. 


Ques. 


Copyright in Canada 


Ques. To whom must I apply for a 
Canadian copyright?—Ans. Minister of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, has charge 
if issuing copyrights in Canada. 





“Pairing” of Senators 


Ques. What is meant by senators “pair- 
ing”?—Ans. In order to maintain rela- 
tive power of parties in senate and in order 
that no senator need “lose his vote,” a 
custom pri vails by which members of op- 
posing parties form themselves in “pairs,” 
and if one of a “pair” is absent when a vote 
is taken, the other does not vote. 


Chinning the Bar 


Ques. What is proper way to chin the 
bar? Do you inhale going up and exhale 
coming down, or do you hold your breath? 
—Ans. According to some athletic direc- 
tors, proper way is to inhale as you pull 
yourself up, until chin is above bar. Then 
lower vourself slowly, exhaling as you do 
so. Do not hold breath. Keep legs straight 
and feet. together. Do not bend knees. 


Where Old Age is Rare 


Ques. Do birds and small animals die 
of old age?—Ans. Only in isolated cases. 
They generally fall victims to predatory 
birds and animals. This is balanced by 
fact that birds and small animals in turn 
prey on smaller living things. 


Disarmament Agreement 


Ques. What nations have signed dis- 
armament treaty?—Ans. Delegates repre- 
senting France, England, Japan, Italy and 
this country signed fivepower pact at time 
it was drawn up in Washington. It has 
to be ratified by national legislatures of 
each of the five contracting governments 
before it becomes operative. England, 
Japan and this country have ratified treaty; 
France and Italy have not yet done so. 
If either one refuses treaty automatically 
becomes void. 





Boston Tea Party Principals 

Ques. What men participated in historic 
Boston “tea party” Dec. 16, 1773?--Ans. 
Number of persons actually disguised as 
Indians was not more than 17, but more 
‘han 100 persons participated. About 60 
helped dump the tea overboard. Each 
ship had a detachment allotted to it under 
a recognized leader. Plot was orderly and 
systematically carried out. A total of 342 
chests of tea were dumped in bay. List of 
principals as agreed to by most historians 
follows: Peter Slater, William Russell, John 
Spurr, James Swan, Thomas Porter, Joseph 
Shedd, Thomas Urann, Edward Proctor, 
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James Starr, Ebenezer Stevens, Samuel 
Peck, Richard Hunnewell, Nathaniel Froth- 
ingham, Moses Grant, Benjamin Rice, Abra- 
ham Tower, Adam Colson, John Crane, S. 
Coolidge, Thomas Bolton or Bolter, Samuel 
Sloper, Isaac Simpson, Daniel Ingollson, 
T Gammell, Samuel Sprague, John Prince, 
Martin (first name unknown), George T. R. 
Hewes, John Russell, David Kennerson, 
William Pieree, John Hooten, Joseph Mon- 
tiford, Josiah Wheeler, William Mollineux, 
Lendall Pitts, Richard Hunnewéll jr., Nicho- 
lias Campbell, William Joseph Lee, Matthew 
Loring, S. Howard, Benjamin Clark, Paul 
Revere, Joshua Wyeth, Joseph Palmer, 
Peter McIntosh, Thomas Melville, Nathan- 
ie] Green, Henry Purkitt, Jonathan Hunne- 
well, Samuel Gore, Joseph Payson, Dr. 
fhomas Young, Edward Dolbier, Thomas 
Chase, James Brewer, Thomas Gerrish, 
fhomas Spear, Thomas Moore, Joseph 
Eayres and Edward C. Howe. In addition, 
Drake gives these names: Joseph Coolidge, 
Kingson (first name unknown), Isaac Pit- 
Capt. Henry Prentiss, John Truman, 
Henry Bass, William Hurd and, possibly, 
Dr. Warren. Names that appear in Wall’s 
which are not given by Drake are: John 
Brown, Amos Lincoln, Samuel Dolbier, 
Robert Sessions, Benjamin Tucker, John 
Dickman, Jonathan Parker, Joseph Bassett 
Seth Ingersol Brown. 





Guantanamo Bay 


Ques. How can this country maintain 
S. naval station at Guantanamo bay, 
Cuba, if that island does not belong to us? 
On July 2, 1903, Cuba leased coal- 
ng stations at Guantanamo bay and Bahia 
Honda to this country for $2000 a year. A 
rocal commercial treaty, Dec. 27, 1903, 

her strengthened this agreement. 





U. S.-Canadian Boundary Line 
Ques. Does boundary line between this 
country and Canada pass through more 
water than land?—Ans. No;-. it is 3000 
miles long, 1600 miles by land and 1400 by 


“ 





Railroad Control Devices 


What automatic control device 
interstate commerce commission order- 
ed railroads to install?—Ans. Though 
\iission has not specified that roads 
adopt any one particular automatic 
control, ‘it has laid down specifications 
hich devices must meet before installation 
llowed. Forty-nine roads must com- 
plete installation of proper devices before 
1, 1925. 





Cape to Cairo Railroad 


Ques. Is Cape to Cairo railroad in Africa 
pleted?—Ans. No; very little has been 
on it during past few years due to 
and other interferences. Stretch 
Cape Town via Bulawayo and Victoria 
which had reached Belgian Congo 
tier in 1909, has been continued north 
Katanga to Bukama on Lualaba 
er Congo) river. There is now a 
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through service from Cape Town to Bukama. 
A further section is now under construction. 
Since close of World war it has been possi- 
ble by using the Congo and Tanganyika 
systems to travel alternately by train and 
steamer from Cape Town to Cairo, a dis- 
tance of 3000 miles as the crow flies, but 
longer because of the railroad’s windings. 
It was Cecil Rhodes who proposed the Cape 
to Cairo railroad. 


Not President for a Day 


Ques. Did David R. Atchison, of Mo., once 
serve as U. S. president for a day? Gen. 
Taylor was elected president in 1848. Mar. 
4, 1849, fell on Sunday. As term of preced- 
ing president and vice-president expired 
at mid-day Mar. 4, and cabinet no long- 
er functioned, wasn’t Senator Atchison, 
as president pro tem of Senate, a legal presi- 
dent of United States until Monday noon 
when new president was sworn in?—Ans. 
No. If you read U. S. constitution you 
would know that a person in order to be 
president has to be “elected” as _ such. 
Senator Atchison was elected senator, not 
president, and hence neither. he nor any- 
one else not elected president could be 
president. The most anyone could do in 
such a case is to “act” as president. He 
would not draw salary as president; he 
would merely be a proxy. 


“Purebred” and “Thoroughbred” 


Ques. What is difference between “pure- 
bred” and “thoroughbred” animals?—<Ans. 
Agriculture department defines purebred 
animal as “one of pure breeding repre- 
senting a definite, recognized breed and 
both of whose parents were purebred ani- 
mals of the same breed.” To be considered 
purebred, animal must be either registered, 
eligible to registration or (in the absence 
of public registry for that class) have such 
lineage that its pure breeding can be defi- 
nitely proved. “The term ‘thoroughbred,’ ” 
says the department, “applies accurately 
only to the breed of running horses eligible 
to registration in the American Stud Book, 
the General Stud Book of England, or affili- 
ated stud books for thoroughbred horses 
in other countries.” 


Woman Senator’s Pay 


Ques. How much money did Mrs. Felton, 
of Georgia, receive for her brief service as 
U. S. senator?—Ans. She was paid 8500 
for salary from her appointment Oct. 3 
to Nov. 7, plus $12.33 for stationery allow- 
ances, and an additional $287.67 for her 
term from Nov. 7 to Nov, 22, plus $280 for 
mileage. 
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Motors -Vistribution System iring- ne: Diagrame 
—Sign Flashers—Storage Batteries—Principles of Alter- 
nating Currents and Aft ternators—Alternating Current 
Motors—Transf ormers—Converters — Rectifiers— Alter- 
nating Current Systems—Circuit Breakers—Measuring 
Instruments—Switch Boards—Wiring—Power Stations 
—Installing —Telephone—Telegraph — Wirelese— Belis— 
Lighting—Railways. Also many Modern Practical Appli- 
eations of Electricity and Ready Reference Index. 


SHIPPED TO YOU FREE 


Not acent to pay until you see the books. Noobligation 
to buy unless you are satisfied. Send Coupon now— today 
—and get this great help library and see if it is not worth 
$100 to you—pay $1.00 a month forten monthsor return it. 



















THEO. AUDEL & CO., 
PF 72 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Please submit for examination 
Hawkins Electricat Guides 
@rice $1 each). Ship at once, pre- 
paid, the 10 numbers. If satisfactory, 3 
sgree to send you $1 within seven days and 
to further mail you $1 each month until paid. 
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| AROUND THE HOME 








Anti-Freeze Solutions for Autos 


Auto manufacturers recommend dena- 
tured alcohol as the best anti-freeze so- 
lution. It does not affect the radiator or 
rubber connections. However, in solu- 
tion it will evaporate more rapidly 
than water and for that reason it should 
be replenished from time to time. If a 
96 per cent grade of alcohol is used, one 
part of alcohol to three parts water is 
good in a temperature above 10 deg. 
If the mercury hovers around zero, use 
one part of alcohol to two parts water. 
A half-and-half solution is effective un- 
til a temperature 20 deg. below zero is 
reached. Glycerine is a good substitute. 
It does not act on metal but does affect 
rubber connections. If glycerine: is 
used the hose connections should be 
examined frequently to prevent leaks. 
Solutions are the same as for alcohol. 

Getting Rid of Fleas 

If insect powder well sprinkled about 
infested places will not discourage fleas, 
a reader advises that salt liberally used 
about rooms etc. is an excellent and sure 
method of eliminating the pests. Their 
favorite breeding and hiding places are 
piles of rubbish and Ltter. These should 
be cleaned up—indoors and out. Treat 
infested animals with good insect pow- 
der and keep them in clean quarters 
away from the house. The insects may 
be destroyed by spraying with gasoline 
but precautions should be taken against 
fire. It is said that fleas will not remain 
where camomile flowers are. A-recom- 
mended mixture is: clove oil, 4 dr.; 
Cologne water, 5 oz.; alcohol, 7 oz. Mix 
and filter. 


Judging an Egg Without Breaking Shell 

Here is a simple yet effective way of 
telling the quality of an egg without 
breaking the shell. All you need is a 
pasteboard with a hole 1% inches in 
diameter, a strong light, a dark room 
and the egg. When the egg is held close 
agaiust the hole the strong light ren- 
ders its contents visible. Its quality is 
indicated by the appearance of the yolk, 
the white and air space at the blunt end. 
By comparing the egg with charts fur- 
nished free on question to “Division of 
Publications, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.,” it is pos- 
sible to learn the exact condition of an 
egg before it is broken. Ask for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 51. 


Controlling Raspberry Cane-Borer 

Winter is the best time to apply con- 
trol measures to raspberry, blackberry 
or dewberry crops infested by the red- 
necked raspberry cane-borer. Damage 
to these crops is caused by a flat-headed, 
milk-white insect, the larva of a small, 
slender, velvet-black beetle with cop- 
pery red or golden colored neck. The 
larvae form irregular swellings or galls 
which enlarge the cane and split the 
bark. Canes thus infested die, or be- 
come weakened and fail to develop a 
crop. The beetle also does some in- 





jury by feeding on the leaves o1 the 
plants. To control the insect the in- 
fested canes should be cut out in the fall 
or winter or in the early spring before 
the beetles have emerged from them. 
All cuttings should be promptly burned. 
To insure thoroughness, wild blackber- 
ry, raspberry or dewberry plants near 
by should also receive like attention. 


Harvesting and Storing Ice 

Where a stream of water or pond is 
available in the northern section of 
the United States natural ice can be 
harvested and stored at low cost. Care 
should be used to insure that the source 
of the ice supply is free from pollution 
and contamination. Where very cold 
weather prevails in the winter and 
ponds and streams are not available, 
cans or paper sacks may be used for 
freezing cakes of ice. The space used 
for storing ice should accommodate 
about 50 per cent more than is actually 
needed. This allows for general shrink- 
age and household use. A cubic foot of 
ice weighs about 57 pounds. About 45 
cubic feet of space should be allowed 
ordinarily for storing a ton of ice. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances from about 
one-half to one ton of ice per cow is 
needed annually for cooling cream and 
from one and one-half to two tons for 
cooling milk on a dairy farm. 

A New Kind of Candy 

For a long time it has been known 
that if the astringent qualities of unripe 
persimmons could be removed they 
could be made the basis of a new candy 
industry, especially in the southern 
states where this fruit abounds. This 
can now be done by means of a chem- 
ical preparation which releases cream 
of tartar, always an essential of candy 
making. Sufficient sugar is then added 
to make a sweet paste, from which a 
delicious chocolate-coated confection 
is made without leaving any trace of the 
astringent qualities in the persimmons. 








Mr. Homer, after a great deal of twist- 
ing and turning and adjusting and tinker- 
ing, finally gets the radio set to working. 
He expects to hear some wonderful speech 
or musical composition, but this is what he 
gets: “—and then the little grasshopper 
jumped right over the fence into Farmer 
John’s green meadow; and who do you 
suppose came along? Little Johnny Field- 
mouse and Peter himself.” It was a bed- 
time story.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Methods of preserving the candy hay, 
been developed and it is planned to 
gather the fruit and manufacture the 
candy on a large scale. 


How to Remove Old Wallpaper 


It is difficult to remove old wall. 
paper, especially where more than one 
thickness of the paper has been applied 
one over the other. If there is only one 
layer, washing in hot water will do the 
trick but in the case of several layers 
the hot water will soak through and 
loosen up only one layer at atime. A 
strong solution of sal-soda and water js 
necessary to remove several thickness. 
es. The mixture should be boiled and 
applied while hot. After four applic». 
tions the soda will eat through the glue 
size—something hot water alone will 
not do. 





Inexpensive Government Help 
The government frequently publishes 
information that may be of service to 
you. It issues a multitude of publica- 
tions on various subjects. The only 
publications sent free by the “Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 

Printing Office, Washington, D. C.,” 


price lists of various government 
works. They briefly describe each 
available book or pamphlet, noting 


price and how to obtain them. In wril- 
ing for a price list specify a particular 
subject as there is no “general” price 
list, 

Price List No. 10 deals with “Laws,” 
federal statutes and compilations of 
laws on various subjects; 11, “Foods and 
Cooking,” includes nutrition, canning 
and cold storage; 15, “Geological Sur- 
vey,” covers geology, mineral resources 
and water supply; 16, “Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins,” agricultural reports and helpful 
hints on all phases of agriculture; 13, 
“Engineering and Surveying,” rivers, 
harbors, tides and terrestrial magn:t- 
tism; 19, “Army and Militia,” concern- 
ing the military service and pensions; 
20, “Public Domain,” public lands, 
homesteading and railroad land grants; 
21, “Fishes,” oysters, lobsters, mussels, 
sponges as well as hatching; 24, “!n- 
dians,” ethnology, mounds, antiquities, 
Indian wars ete.; 25, “Transportation,” 
railroads, shipping, postal service, tele- 
graph etc.; 28, “Finance,” foreign and 
domestic banking, currency, accounting, 
coinage, liberty loan, War Finance Cor- 
poration, federal reserve system etc.; 
31, “Education,” agricultural and voca- 
tional education; 32, “Insular Posscs- 
sions,” Guam, Hawaii, Philippines, Por- 
to Rico, Samoa, Virgin Islands and 
Cuba; 33, “Labor,” cost of living, food 
control, employers’ liability, strikes, 
wages, insurance, child labor and price 
control; 35, “Geography and Explora- 
tions,” natural scenery, fossils, explor: 
tions etc.; 36, “Government Periodicals, 
for which subscriptions are taken; 37, 
“Tariff,” speeches and laws on war 
revenue, income tax etc.; 38, “Anima! 
Industry,” domestic animals, poultry 
and dairy industries; 39, “Birds and 
Wild Animals,” North American fauna, 
game, mice, squirrels etc.; 40, “Chemis- 
try,” technical investigations of food 
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adulterations, preservatives and alco- 
hol; 41, “Insects,” bees and insects 
oo to agriculture and to health; 

“Irrigation, Drainage, Waterpower,” 
cull wells, erosion; 43, “Forestry,” 
tree planting, management of national 
forests, labor industry; 44, “Plants,” cul- 
ture of fruits, vegetables, cereals, grass- 
es, herbs; 45, “Roads,” construction, im- 
provement and maintenance; 46, “Soils 
and Fertilizers,” soil surveys, fertiliz- 
ers, nitrates, potash, phosphates; 48, 


“Weather, Astronomy and Meteorology,” 


climate, earthquakes, floods, naval ob- 
servatory, and nautical almanac office 
publications; 49, “Proceedings of Con- 
gress,” bound vols. of Congressional 
Record; 50, “American History and Bi- 
ography,” the Revolution, Civil war 
etc.; 51, “Health,” disease, drugs, sanita- 
water pollution, care of infants; 
Maps,” government maps and direc- 

tions for obtaining them; 54, “Political 
Science,” prohibition, woman suffrage, 
elections; 55, “National Museum,” and 


National Academy of Sciences; 58, 
“Mines,” mineral resources, fuel-testing, 


coal. gas, gasoline, explosives; 60, 


\laska,” gold, coal and other mineral 

ources, railroads, explorations etc.; 
(1, “Panama Canal,” construction; tolls, 
treaties ete.; 64, “Standards of Weights 

d Measures,” electricity, radioteleg- 
raphy ete.; 65, “Foreign Relations,” di- 
plomacy, international law, Mexico, Eu- 
ropean war; 67, “Immigration,” alien 
enlistment, Chinese, Japanese, negroes, 
citizenship, naturalization and illiter- 
acy; 68, “Farm Management,” agricul- 
tural statistics, farm accounts, credits, 
marketing, and conveniences for farm 
70, “Census,” statistics, popula- 
tion, manufactures, agriculture, mines 
id mining, and mortality statistics. 


Practical Pointers 


in ascending a hill in an auto don’t 
t until the last second to shift to a 
lower gear. By shifting at the last mo- 
ment you will not only lose speed and 
tax your engine but you will also 
isume more gasoline. 
faded garment can be made per- 
tly white by boiling it in cream of 
tar water. 
. cake will remain fresh much long- 
| you keep an apple in the cake box. 
remove the smell of paint from a 
, leave in it for 24 hours a bucket 
iter containing a few sliced onions. 
C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis., 
send you free an instructive book- 
on “Home Beautifying,” including 
finishing and care of floors, wood- 
k, furniture, autos etc., provided 
mention the Pathfinder and give 
of your local paint dealer. 
Before paring tomatoes in the usual 
iner much time can be saved by go- 
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Let Cuicera Be 
Your Beauty Doctor 


Soap.01 Ointment, Damment, Telcom Secrecy bere, Rorean mples 
Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. a, 
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ing over the whole fruit with a knife 
held at right angles with the skin and 
pressed just hard enough to darken it 
slightly under the knife. This sepa- 
rates the skin from the pulp and the 
tomato may then be pared as easily 
and quickly as a ripe peach. It will also 
leave the tomato perfectly whole. : 


Another Remedy for Chicken Roup 


Visit the chicken-house the last thing 
before going to bed suggests a Cali- 
fornia farmer’s wife. If the chickens 
have roup you will hear them making 
an effort to clear their throats. In that 
case mix us some meal or bran—any- 
thing they like—and put in enough gin- 
ger to slightly color. Shut them in 
until they have eaten all of it. Water 
them of course. Usually one treatment 
is enough. Roup affects chickens in 
three ways. First it goes to the eyes, 
like a cold in the head; second, it makes 
the throat sore, and third, it infects 
the lungs. Roup is the chicken‘s worst 
enemy. 





Cost of Producing Pork 


The size of litters, the relative econ- 
omies made in the use of feed and labor, 
and the quantity of pork produced per 
sow'are the three principal cost factors 
in the production of pork. The prin- 
cipal causes of high costs are the small 
litters weaned, heavy feed and labor 
expenses and slightly lower gain per 
head. Experiments conducted by the 
U. S. department of agriculture in re- 
gions where corn was relatively cheap 
show that the average cost of producing 
100 pounds of marketable pork was 
$6.08. The average cost of producing a 
weaned pig 10 weeks of age was $4.50. 


|| AVerse from the Bible 


For what is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? Or what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul?—Matthew 16:26. 
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is cherished in nearly a million home- 
for its sound, inspiring wholesomes 
ness. No theory—No idle gossip but 
real experiences of real people. 
Timely subjects and problems which 
you encounter daily are treated in 
each issue by writers who are masters 
of their subjects. and who have met 
aud conquered the problems you are 
now encountering. As a part of our 
service to our readers we have ar- 
ranged to furnish FARM & FIRESIDE 
and THE PATHFINDER both for one 
yearfor only $1.10. Send your order 
now fo The Pathfinder Publish- 
ing Co., Washington, D. C. 


Kill Ratsw. 


In France the World's greatest oe 

















oratory has discovered a germ that 
kills rats and mice by science. Ab- 
solutely safe Cannot harm human 
beings. dogs, cats. birds, chickens or 
pets. Quickly Clears dwellings and outbuildings, with no 
offensive after effects. It is called Danysz Virus, 


Free Book mice, "telling » about aytas 
T. A. VIRUS.CO., 121 West 15th St, New York 
TO MATCH ANY COAT. 
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Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope 
of cure was an operation. Trusses did me no 
good. Finally 1 got hold of something ‘that 
quickly and completely cured me. Years have 
passed and the rupture has never returned, al- 
though I am doing hard work as a carpenter, 
There was no operation, no lost time, no trou- 
bie. I have nothing to sell, but will give full 
information about now you may find a complete 
cure without operation, if you write to me, 
Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, 65-J Marceli3 
Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better cut out this 
notice and show it to any others who are rup- 
tured—-you may save a life or at least stop the 
misery ol — and the worry and danger 
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Asia Dictated Our Agriculture 


The fact that the soil of Asia Minor 
was largely alkaline rather than ac:d 
really started us on the way toward an 
agriculture that emphasizes wheat as 
“the staff of life,” apples and their kith 
and kin as “the typical fruits,” and 
roses as “the typical ornamental flow- 
ers.” The second and equally impor- 
tant factor is that civilization began on 
that alkaline soil and passed next to 
the Mediterranean countries with a sim- 
ilar soil. Thus did particular sets of 
grains, vegetables and fruits spread to 
other parts of the world for later devel- 
opment. 

The acid-loving group of plants can 
be considered the Ishmaelites of the 
vegetable kingdom. They have been 
largely passed by while their more for- 
tunate relatives have been gradually 
developed by each generation and car- 
ried to the best alkaline and neutral 
soils all over the world. One shining 
exception—an acid-soil plant that has 
pushed above its fellows and has won 
recognition in spite of its membership 
in an outcast race—is the potato which 
_came into the contest long after agri- 
culture had been founded on its alkaline 
base. 

In America the acid soils are natu- 
rally considered our poorest since they 
will not properly support our alkaline- 
soil vegetation. These acid soils are 
given over largely to wild scrub fruits 
and herbs. Some botanists say it is 
feasible to correct the one-sided selec- 
tion of our remote ancestors by breed- 
ing fruits and plants of economic value 
from these neglected species, thus open- 
ing up the possibility of an entirely new 
sort of reclamation that would make 


valuable large areas of pine barrens, - 


bogs and other regions now waste land, 


The Climbing Ring 

Hand out for inspection a lead pencil 
and a ring large enough to fit over it 
loosely. Have prepared beforehand a 
piece of black silk thread with some 
convenient means of attaching it to 
the end of the pencil when returned. 
The proper length and strength of the 
thread should be determined by pre- 
vious experiment. Probably the easiest 
and most satisfactory"method of attach- 
ing it to the pencil is by using a small 
piece of wax. Even chewing gum will 
do. When it is returned the ring is 
placed over the end of the pencil to 
which the thread is attached. By pull- 
ing the thread the ring can be made to 
rise and descend at will. If you choose 
you can tie the thread to your coat but- 
ton and move the pencil instead. Since 
the black silk thread cannot be seen 
from a distance the effect will be as- 
tonishing to the spectators. 


Far Eastern Mission Heard From 

Rev. C. E. Heise, a Pathfinder reader 
in British India, sends these interesting 
photographs to show what missionary 
work is accomplishing in that -far-dis- 


tant but populous country. Both figures 
are of the same girl. A victim of cir- 
cumstances, she was always very poor, 
«wore ragged clothing, but a famine left 
her absolutely destitute with no means 
of obtaining food other than begging. 
She had no relatives on whom to de- 
pend. The figure on the left shows her 
as she came to a mission, The compan- 
ion one, taken half an hour later, shows 
her clothed and in her right mind. Such 
relief work is made possible by funds 
subscribed in America. In the second 


figure nofe the cigar held in the young 
woman’s right hand. Yes, in India both 
sexes use the weed! 

Rev. Mr. Heise reports that he is sta- 
tioned some 350 miles northwest of Cal- 
cutta—north of the famous Ganges river 
natives say is a 


which the favored 





stream of God—and 40 miles south of 
the border of Nepal (the “forbidden 
country”). Though 150 miles south of 
the tallest mountain in the world, Rev. 
Mr. Heise from his doorstep can see Mt. 
Everest very plainly on clear days. He 
says that crocodiles often visit his com- 
pound and that last year he shot three 
specimens of the man-eating variety 
and on cutting one open found parts of 
a man’s body in the stomach. Cows and 
other animals are prey for the reptiles. 
They come out of the water and drag 
in whatever their appetite calls for. The 
clergyman says people are settled in his 
locality at the rate of 600 to each square 
mile. 


Shook Hands With Charles I 


King Charles I of England was be- 
headed in 1649 yet there is a man living 
in England today who shook his hand. 
This seems like a wild statement until 
you know how it was done. After the 
monarch’s head was severed relatives 
claimed the body. A devoted retainer 
cut off the little finger of the king’s 
right hand as a keepsake and preserved 
it in alcohol. In due course of time the 
retainer died and the finger passed on 
to his heirs. About 20 years ago it came 
in possession of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The latter was supersti- 
tious and told his friends that he often 
had a feeling that the dead king missed 
the finger. The archbishop asked Queen 
Victoria to open the tomb in the royal 
burial chapel at Windsor so that the 
finger could be restored but the queen 
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realizing that to open a royal coffin 
meant a special act of parliament r.- 
fused. 

However, the tomb was secret! 
opened. Some people say the quec) 
gave her consent unofficially and oth: 
say different. At any event a little party 
opened a coffin bearing the inscripti:) 
of the name and titles of Charles I o: 
gold plate. However, according to thei: 
story, the coffin contained the body 
Henry VIII, he of the many wives, i: 
remarkable state of preservation. T) 
they opened the coffin supposed to cv 
tain Henry VIII and found King Char!: 

The tall, long-haired monarch lay |, 
fore them, his wrists and shoulders cv 
ered with lace. His head was attach! 
but there was a black velvet bani 
around the neck to hide the place whe: 
it had been severed by the executioner’s 
ax. One of the party tried to raise th, 
right hand but it started to crumble to 
dust so the archbishop placed the miss 
ing finger by its side. So, in effect, th: 
man in trying to raise the hand o! 
the long-dead King had virtually shaken 
hands with him. 


The Ten Travelers 


Ten weary footsore travelers 
All in a woeful plight, 

Sought shelter at a wayside inn 
One dark and stormy night. 


Nine rooms, no more, the landlord sui, 
Have I to offer you; 

To each of eight a single bed, 
But the ninth must serve for two. 


A din arose, the troubled host 
Could only scratch his head. 

For of those tired men no two 
Would occupy one bed. 


The puzzled host was soon at ease— 
He was a clever man— 

And so to please his guests devised 
This most ingenious plan. 


In room marked “A” two men were 
placed, 
The third was lodged in “B.” 
The fourth to “C” was then assigned, 
The fifth retired to “D.” 


In “E” the sixth he tucked away, 
In “F” the seventh man, 

The eighth and ninth in “G” and “H” 
And then to “A” he ran, 


Wherein the host, as I have said, 
Had laid two travelers by; 

Then taking one, the tenth and last, 
He lodged him safe in “I.” 


Nine single rooms, a room for each, 
Were made to serve for ten. 

And this it is that, puzzles me 
And many wiser men. 


How did he do it? 
The Little Girl Who Had a Little Cur! 


The familiar rime about the littl 
gir) with a little curl has been attribute: 
to several different authors, includins 
“Mother Goose” and a son of Charles 
Dickens. The little vérse was reall) 
the work of the poet Longfellow. His 
son Ernest W. Longfellow ina recent!) 
published book explains that the Long- 


fellows had six children, three boys and 
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three girls. One night while Baby Edith, 
the second of the daughters, suffered 
from one of the real or imaginary ills 
of infancy the poet was obliged to arise 
from his couch just as many another 
father has done and try the soothing 
effect of carrying her to and fro across 
the floor. It was while thus occupied 
that he composed and sang for the 
youngster the well-known and oft- 
quoted lines: 


re was a little girl 
Who had a little curl 
Kicht in the middle of her forehead. 
When she was good 
She was very good indeed, 
But when she was bad she was horrid.” 
The Mystic Touch Card Trick 
M. H. Johnson, of Darien Center, 
N. Y., says that he has done this trick a 
dozen times or more before the same 
ons who are still trying to figure 
oul the mystery. Have the spectators 
sit around a large table, reserving a 
t for yourself. The cards are spread 
on the table face upward. You request 
that someone touch one of the cards 
le you retire from the room, adding 
that when you return you will be able 
to designate the card which has been 
touched. The trick requires a pre-ar- 
rangement with an accomplice who 
sits in the chair next to yours. As you 
pass your hand slowly over the cards on 
the table he nudges you lightly when 
you come to the card which has been 
previously touched. The _ principal 
thing to guard against is detection of 
your accomplice. Always detract at- 
tention from him and the pre-arrange- 
ment by pretending to pick out the card 
by some mystic process. 








An Intelligent Elephant 
Though he doesn’t look it, the ele- 
phant is among the most intelligent of 
the lower animals. He is often trained 
to perform and in India and other East- 
ern lands is regularly employed for 
heavy work. His great strength is a 
tremendous advantage where heavy 
weights are to be moved. We once saw 
four teams of horses trying to draw a 
heavy circus wagon from the show 
ground which had been flooded by a 
d pour of rain. The honest animals 
Strained and pulled as a perfect unit 
| iey could not budge the load. Then 
ircus man brought a big elephant 
rear of the wagon and at their 
g he thrust his huge head under 
| shoved it out, apparently with the 
est ease. 
tory is told of an elephant in India 
i had been trained to perform a 
of duties regularly every day. 
these tasks was to pump a trough 
water each morning. One day 
hievous boy came along, saw the 
1 directly under the pump, sup- 
| at either end by a short log. He 
out one of the logs and dropped 
trough at that end to the ground. 
‘I following morning the elephant 
‘an pumping as usual. He worked 
while and then’ looked about to see 
the trough was full. Finding only 
little water in it—it ran out as fast 


1 
| 
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as he pumped—he turned and pumped 
more vigorously than before. When he 
looked at the trough again he seemed 
perplexed, examined it more carefully 
than he had before and then resumed 
pumping. Satisfied that his work was 
accomplishing nothing he walked round 
to the trough, studied it a moment and 
then with his trunk lifted the end that 
had been dropped to the ground. Re- 
leasing it, he walked to the other and, 
kicked out the log placed there to sup- 
port it and let it fall to the ground so’ 
that the trough rested in a horizontal 
position under the spout of the pump. 


‘He went back to his pumping then and 


after filling the trough walked away. 





Finger- Through-Cein Trick 

‘ut out a cardboard disk the size of 
a half dollar and make in its center a 
hole large enough for your finger to 
slip in. Paste over one side a shell 
made by rubbing and pressing a round 
tinfoil disk of the proper size against 
one size of a half dollar. Everyone 
seeing the foil side of this fake coin 
from a little distance will believe it to 
be a real half dollar. With this fake 
palmed in your left hand, you borrow 
a half dollar from someone in the 
audience. Taking the real coin in your 
right hand you at once pass it to your 
left and quickly substitute it for the 
fake. Holding the latter up so that all 
can see it plainly you suddenly jab 
your forefinger through it. Removing 
the finger you exhibit the “coin” with 
the hole plainly visible. Turning then 
to a table you pretend to throw the 
punctured coin on it (actually you bring 
the genuine half dollar down, making it 
ring loudly). Then you pick it up, 
examine it and return it sound and 
whole to its owner 


ae oe Seigerer  yamemmecgee 


coe Cesslers’: | 


ain pcpereeaes styler... stants 

No. 150. How may the number 100 
be divided into four numbers so that by 
adding four to the first, subtracting four 
from the second, multiplying the third 
by four and dividing the fourth by 
four all the four results will be the 
same ?—Ans. to 149—50 yards. 


To live content with small means; to 
seek elegance rather than luxury, and re- 
finement rather than. fashions; to be 
worthy, not respectable, and wealthy not 
rich; to listen to stars and birds, babes 
and sages with open heart; fo study hard; 
to think quietly, act frankly, talk gently, 
await occasions, hurry never; in a word, 
to let the spiritual, unbidden and uncon- 
scious, grow up through the common— 
this is my symphony.—William Henry 
Channing. 





Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 
MEN—BOYS OVER 16 


SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY s Ss 
Steady work. No layoffs. Paid vacations : F ti 


c d tion sufficient 


Send coupon today— SURE. 





Ship Furs 


—If you have not yet shipped to Fouke 
split your next shipment fifty-fifty, skin 
for skin, gradefor grade. Send 
one-half.to the house you've 
been shipping to and the 
other half to’ Fouke at once. 
We believe you'll get about 
20% more money for the furs 
you ship to Fouke. Let the checks tell 
the story. Fouke grading always 
makes your fur checks 


FC bigger. SHIP NOW! 


Ce. {orouKe 
Co. oro: 
Fu name Re 


address atonce. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AUTO MATIC Aoimich LS 


At Cut Prices rat ae - i” 
None Better a peas, i 


"<1 $7 80 


= pea 8 shot, $9.60. 


3° cal. 10 shot, «xtra magazine, 
making 20 quick shots, $15. 


SEND NO MONEY. 

















Pay on arrival, our price plus postage @ 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, .or 
money promptly and cheerfully refunded. 





Fine) 
STROP 


FREE~ 
We will send you a STERLING razor on 30 day tnal. If satisfactory, ¢ ists! 
$1.67. If not, costs nothing. Fine Double Swing Horsehide Strop FREE 


Sterling Company Dept. ++ i. Baltimore, Md 


Cue ang WUMOCR Is 
Either pin {llustrated made with any are let- 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
265240 silver plate, *0¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
silver, 4" ea., $4.90 doz. Write for cata’or 
‘3° sterling and solid gu.d pius and rinse 
34 


Bastian Bros. Co., 412 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 














THE PRICE CUTTING COMPANY, 55 Brezdway, New York 











TT FREE G@E [cz] Boe 


Lin 
RO Ss : ebuUD Ss. Salve at 25c each and comin Gh: 00, Knife has 
ES a blades, we put your name on. Order salve at once. 

y ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 221, Weedsbore, Md. 








ar nature. Prompt service. (Twenty years’ expenence 





TREATMENT mailed on 
PREE TRIAL, If it cures, 
send $1; if not, it’s FREB, 
Write for your treatment 
today, W. K. STERLINE, 
S17 ew. Oo. 








Travel; make secret i: vestigati alaries: expenses, 




















4 
P Franklin Institute, Dept. M 176, Rechester. N. Y. 


#7 Sirs; Send me, without charge, (17 Sample Rail- 
at Mail Clerk Examinction questions; (2) Schedule 


showing places in all comina U. 8. Government exami- 


TeTeTEC ICES Eee eee ee eee eee 


/ MGATORS. . cc ccccccccceccssesesesscecesessscsseeeeess aevetinnemen 


Minis 


ors. Send sketch ot your invention for Free Opinion ot its patente 


albert & Talbert. 603 Talbert Bidz., Washin ston, D. Ce 


MEN—AGE 17 to 45 Experience 


AMERICAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE A AGENCY, ll ST. [. LOUIS 





nations; (3) List of many Government -“e now obtainable, 
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4027—A ae ag for Slender and Stout Women.— 
7 Sizes; 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. 
A 38 inch a requires 63 4 yards of 40 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

408i—A Comfortablo 
84, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
inch size requires 


House or Home Dress.—7 Sizes; 

44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 
5% yards of 32 inca material. Collar ane 
euffs of contrasting material require % yard of 32 inches 
wide. Pr.ce 10 cents. 


4055—A Popular Style.—3 Sizes; 12, I4 





and 16 years. A 


i4 year size requires 4 yards of 32 inch material. Price 10c, 
4213—Ladies’ Apron.—41 Sizes; Small. Medium, Large 
and Extra arge A Medium size requires 3% yards of 
$6 inch material. Price 19 cents. 
3770—-A Dainty Boudoir Set.—3 Sizes; Small, Medium 


and Larg The Cap No. 1 will require % vard of 27 inch 


material No. 2 will require % yard.One Pair of Slippers 
will require % yard for a Medium size Price 10 eccnts 

3897—Ladies’ House Gown.—4 Sizes; Small 34-36; 
Medium 38-40; Large 42-44: Extra Large 46-48 inches 
bust measure A Medium size requires 55% yards of 36 
inch material. Price 10 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith Pnd ... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing Beauty patterns at 10 cents each: 
Number .......... Size .... Number ....... os Wide cic 
a Pees ee a eee Size 


Do not order !5 cent patterns on this coupon. 

Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 
Name 


Rm. BR. OF Bb. cccwccecse. 


Town. ate din Bio peng d-aiacdl sl Cpa ana eee 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 

Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL 
& WINTER 1922-1923 BOOK OF FASHIONS, showing 
color plates, and containing 500 desi-ns of Ladies’, Misses’ 
and. Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COMPRE- 
HENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO SOME 
POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the 
various, <imple all valuable hints to the home 
auresstn r 


stitches) 





before it is assumed. 








I will venture that 50 per cent of un- 
happy marriages are caused by lack of 
understanding respecting the duties and 
obligations of the marriage contract 
It has always 
seemed strange to me that people use 
so little judgment in taking such an 
important step. I don’t believe that 
you can reduce so sacred a thing 
marriage to business principles any 
more than you can the practice of 
religion, but I do believe that many in- 
compatible marriages and much unhap- 
piness could be avoided if young peo- 
ple would sit down and talk things 
over with the view of coming to a clear 
notion as to just how each understands 
the marriage contract before it is en- 
tered into. 

They ought to realize just what mar- 
riage is going to mean to them, just 
about what each expects of the other 
and just what compromises and sacri- 
fices each will have to make. In plain 
words it is well to temper your mutual 
love with a little mutual common sense. 
Unfortunately marriage is not always 
the continual romance that young peo- 
ple are looking for, but it will come a 
sreat deal closer to the ideal if wisdom 
and foresight are mingled with affec- 
tion. How are you going to manage 
your home? Who is going to have the 
final “say-so” regarding purely domestic 
matters? These and dozens of other 
questions might well be answered be- 


fore the final contract is made. This 
is not commercializing marriage. Such 
practice would destroy none of the 


romance and might prevent much un- 
happiness later. 


To live many years in one place, to 
know everybody and then to move 
away—how many of us have had that 
experience and the equally hard one 
of trying to settle down in a strange 
town, make new friends, find a new 
church and weave new ties. It can be 
done, but it is not easy. It takes some 
women longer to become acclimated 
than others. One of the hardest things 
I know of is to move away from the 
old home town—perhaps the very 
place where you were born and grew 
up. Almost every niche and corner 
of the place is endeared to you. And 
when you move away the old scenes 
are missed. Parting brings homesick- 
ness of course. Perhaps you will even 
take the home paper to keep track of the 
new from the old place. It is not so 
easy for a woman to settle down to the 


daily routine of living in a new locality. 


What kind of perfume do you use? 
Do you take care to select only those 
odors that blend with your personality? 
What is best for one woman may not 
be so good for another; the perfume 
a woman uses should be as-pleasing to 
the senses as her character and physi- 
cal charm. But it should be used spar- 
ingly! Too much perfume is worse 
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No. 1303. Corset Cover for plump an 1 stout 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inc bust ! 
Size 36 requires % yard 36 inch material. Price 1 

No. 1302. Attractive, easily-made house dress 
36, 40 and 44 inenes bust measure Size 36 requl 
yards 36 inch material with % yard 30 Inch con 
Price 15 cents. 

No.. 1445. Charming, slenderiz ress fo 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50) ne bust 
Size 36 requires 5 yards of 36 inch materi ve with 14 
12 inch contrastin Price 15 cents 


Transfer Pattern 


No. 1075. Long waisted afternoon dress; could | 
as pictured above or with waist and skirt of cont 
material Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 16 in 
measure Size 36 requires 3% yards 36 ine! 
Price 15 cents 

No. 1164. Cute sailor suit. Sizes “2, 4, 6 and 8 
Size 4 requires 1% yards of 36 inch mater! ial with 5% 
braid. Price 15 cents, 

__No 1130. Cunning dress for school or Sunday 

izes 6, 19. 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
36 inch am vial. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


How to Order Patterns: 
plainly. on coupon 


Every — pattern 
perfectly. 


Tc TrTTiLtTtt tt ee 
cents in payment for Pe 


is 


5 Flerewith find 


B® patterns at 15 cents each. 
Number .... . Size .... Number ........ Size 
Number .......- Size .... Number ... =. Size 


Enclose 
for each pattern ordered. Our patterns are furnishes d ¢ 
ly for us by the leading 


seam-allowing 


Write 


No. 616—in yellow ‘only—1 


your nam 
15 cents in st 


and gua 


e and 
amps 


fashon designers of New ‘Yor 


rant 


> cents 


10 cent patterns on this coupon 


DECEMBER 23, 1)»» 


Pocesy 


3e sure to give number and size of patterns wal 
and write your name and address on lines be low. 


orders for patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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than none at all; only a lingering fra- 
grance should reach the nostrils. Many 
woman think that only foreign per- 
fumes are worth serious classification 
and that American perfumes are “all 
alike.” This is a mistaken idea; the 
made-in-America product is as good 
as the best anywhere. American per- 
fume houses search the world over 
for the finest flower essences, rare 
spices and precious oils, to be blended 
into perfumes. And there is an Amer- 
ican perfume to suit your own individ- 
ual self. 





Running stitches are good on parts 
where there is little strain, for tucking, 
[ v7 
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plaiting, cording, shirring or trimmings. 
The full course of stitching hints is 
contained in our latest fashion catalog 
of Beauty Patterns. 





if you wish to tint some lace or soft 
material a cream color, just dip the 
goods in a weak solution of tea and 
dry in the shade. If you wish a rich 
shade of tan, use coffee instead. 





When basting velvet, use sewing silk. 
There will be no marks left when the 
bastings are withdrawn. 


How much more and warmer clothes 
do you wear in the winter than in the 
summer? I fear that many of my read- 
ers still pursue the old custom of chang- 
ing gradually from light cotton to heavy 
wool. Do you know that some of your 
sisters do not do this any more and are 
wearing the same weight Underclothes 
year in and year out. No, they do not 
suffer with the cold as much as you 
do with your “heavy winter undies.” 
The reason is simpler than you would 
suppose. A body that is well protected 
by heavy outer clothing is stimulated 
by what little cold fresh air enters the 
skin pores, and outer garments act as a 
boiler plate confining the heat which 
the bedy throws off. On the other 
hand, a skin the pores of which are 
smothered by close contact with some 
heavy material does not get an honest 
chance to breathe as it naturally should 
and the fires of the body-furnace are 
reduced for lack of proper “draft.” A 
certain amount of cold is stimulating 
and healthful, otherwise we would not 
have it. A woman who wears heavy 
underclothes is uncomfortably warm 
in a heated house and when she goes 
outdoors she feels the cold more read- 
ily; one who wears light underclothes 

perfectly comfortable in the house 
and when she goes cut with her heavy 
coot she has sufficient extra protection 
against the cold. 


NOWHERE 
Where will I find 
A lady fair 
Who does not mind 
About her hair? 
—Chicago Herald-Examiner. 





cauty is a great gift of heaven; not for 
the purpose of female vanity, but for one 
Who loves and wishes to be loved.—Miss 
Edgeworth. 
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(esas of Interest to Clomen 


Aurora Beacon News—France is alarmed 
by the discovery that her exports of dress- 
making matcrials—such as laces and em- 
broideries—are a half billion francs a year 
less than before the war. All around, 
French styles are losing ground. Parisian 
designers seem to have lost their famed 
knack of keeping a finger_qy the world’s 
fashion pulse. It is part of the growing 
independence of women. Each year they 
are less inclined to accept whatever is 
dictated by style leaders, whether they like 
it or not. 

















Brooklyn Standard Union—If a French 
ladies’ tailor can come over here and tell 
us what our women folks must wear, we are 
a sad lot of incompetents indeed. 


Galveston Farm News—And if it is true 
that women spend 90 per cent of the money 
that men make, the rascals are holding out 
10 per cent. 





Vancouver Sun—There is no more sense 
in a “Woman’s party” than there would be 
in a blond man’s party or a political party 
for baldheaded bachelors. The aims of 
both man and woman are for good govern- 
ment. They must vote for good govern- 
ment according to principles, and not ac- 
cording to sex, religion, complexion or 
appetite. 





Dallas News—How much liberty parents 
should give a daughter sometimes depends 
on how much sense God gave her. 


Little Rock Gazette—“Bobbed hair must 


go,” say hairdressers. Don’t they mean long 
hair must come? 


El Paso Herald—Flappers must feel some 
relief that derision is deflected from them 
in the direction of toreador trousers 
for men. 





Washington Herald—With women juries 
on the job it is becoming very hazardous 
for a pretty woman to commit murder. 





Los Angeles Times—An obliging govern- 
ment having taught the present crop of 
eligible young men to scrub, peel potatoes 
and mend their clothes properly, through 
the inedium of army training, there is no 
reason why the present-day bride should be 
burdened with such repellent tasks. Just 
feed the brute a few fulsome compliments. 





Bookkeepers get plenty of physical exer- 
cize running up columns all day; no won- 
der they all look so hale and hearty. 


SEX PROBLEMS 


Every married couple and all who con- 
template marriage should own a complete 
Book of Life, of 1,000 pages, handsomely 
bound, such as the “Medical Adviser.” It un- 
folds the secrets of married happiness, often 
revealed too late. Sold formerly for $1.50. 
We can mention only a few of the chapters 
here: Mechanism of Life, History of Mar- 
riage, Sex Problems, Advice for Mother and 
3 Nervous Troubles, Anatomy, Physiol- 

, Medicine, First Aid to-the Injured. 


yp shaver Offer: For a limited time we 
will send one copy for $1.00 (or stamps), 
to readers of this paper. Address Medical 
Press, 650-A Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LOOMS $9. 90 


AND UP ONEY 
IN WEAVING "ar “HOME. 
No experience necessary to weave 
beautifal rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 















sure to send for free loom 
tells all abovt weaving and our wonder- 
folly low-vriced, casily-operated looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 288 Factory St. Boonville, N.Y. 


Weavers are rushed with avers, 
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to Your Home 
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VioletRay 


ONLY $1.00 brings this complete, scientific Violet 
Ray outfit to you. Treat yourself and family af 
home, save delay, costly doctors and medicines. Thou- 
sands use Violet Rays at Lome to relieve pain and sick- 
ness. The identical outfits doctors have bought from us 
for years and with which they successfully treat many 
ailments, including those listed below. 


QUICK RESULTS--No Medicine 


Violet Rays work quickly, it’s scientific, goes after the 
cause. That’s why results are quick, permanent. Dr, 
Duncan, Kewanee, I!l., writes, ‘Violet Rays is the 
finest thing I ever used....to relieve pain, treatmenta 
are so pleasant a'! mv patients like it."’ Use it yourself 
at home, you save Doctor’s bills. 










BEAUTY AID 
Brinzs natural, magnetic 
beauty of health, no diet- 
ing, exercise or drugs, Free 


EARN CASH 


Men, women, without exe 
perience earn liberal prof- 
its in spare time showing 
Violet Rays to neighbors, 




























book tells in detail how proves results first demon- 
high priced beauty special- tration. Sells on sight 
ists use it to improve scalp Get attractive offer and 
and skin. wholesale prices now. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Explains how Nikola Tesla discovered Violet Rays, how 

it works, why it heals. Tells what doctors and plais 

folks accomplish in conquering pain, disease and ner- 

vous trouble with Violet Rays. 

Reveals Marvelous Shows charts of human 
: body, explains where pains 

Scientific Discovery  siart! ow to banish them. 

Offered FREE for a limited time only, to introduce 

Violet Rays. Send for FREE copy. 

Check yourAilment below for Free Advice 


Here is a partial list of ailments successfully treated 
with Violet Ray: 


Catarrh Hay Fever Piles 

Chilblains Hleadache Rheumatism 
Colds Goitre Skin Diseases 
Constipation Insomnia Sore Throat 
Earaches Lumbageo Sprains 

Eczema Nervousness Tonsilitis 

Eye Diseases Neuritis Whooping Cough 
Falling Hair Paralysis Astlima 


Mail Coupon--Send No Money 


ye TRIC COMPANY 





VI-REX ELECTRIC COMPANY 
326 West Madison St., Dept. 2213, Chicago 


Please send me without cost or obliration your free 
book describing your VI-REX Violet Ray outfits, and 
details of your $1.00 offer. 
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GENUINE DIAMOND 4 FS | AY GS Ss YOUR SIRTHSTONE 


= oe Wi 4 ») 
CENUINE 
with ycrrinitiz! “eurthato 


WIDE WEDDING 2rdNicdding Ri ~. iSolid SIGNET- o— 


years, Order 15 ne oe 
{inge _Frrtur-ed po ing SS 8 ‘\ 
ax. Sellat 10c eac asy © 4 ~ 
so gett. Bis gemand. < Order Ss 
ro mon 
= Sot T besstite ‘Rings Free. ts 4 


Poys,Girls mi ak vm. 
eee COMPANY OEPT. 550, BINGHAMTON. N. ve 


WONDERFOL sak aN VELVET BARGAINS 

or Quilts. » Portie: Send 
io Cents ter bie big Am +d of lar gh silk 
remnanta, including free quilt designs and agents” 
catalorue describing our 4- pound silk. velvet, ging- 


ham, and other remnant bargain bundles: also in- 


BUNDLES stroctions how to earn money at home by sewing. 
UNION S. WORKS. 275 FACTORY ST.. owas, & & N. Vs 


ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN 


FOR SALE DIRECT trom manufacturer at 95c, $1.35 and $1.608 
ound, Postage paid on $5 orders. FREE SA MPLES 
hk. A. BAI ° DEPT, B. HARMONY, MAINE. 
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Womens Dewsettes 


Styles Baas Rusbataiiich Rates. Sev- 
eral Swiss insurance companies have 
raised their premiums on insurance 
against illness 15 per cent for women 
because they claim short skirts, low 
neck and high heels are a bad risk. 











Salvation Army Leader Acquitted. 
Capt. Rheba Crawford of the Salvation 
Army, who for two years has attracted 
thousands of eager listeners on the 
streets of New York to hear her story 
of the Gospel, was ordered by a traffic 
official to move on or she would be 
arrested for obstructing the traffic. On 
her refusal to obey she was taken to 
police court where she was acquitted. 
Her thousands of friends and sympathiz- 
ers who followed her to court were so 
clamorous against the action of the 
police that it was necessary to call out 
the reserves. 





Women to Confer on Labor. Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis announces a wom- 
ern’s conference on industrial problems 
to be held at Washington in the early 
part of January under the auspices of 
the women’s bureau of the department 
of labor. Secretary Davis points out 
that about one-fourth of the wage earn- 
ers of America are women. “Every- 
thinking American,” he says, “must 
realize this situation creates a number 
of special problems and calls for care- 
ful consideration of ways and means 
for safeguarding the mothers and po- 
tential mothers of the nation who must 
so be employed. It is impossible to 
separate entirely the problems of our 
motherhood from the problems of our 
childhood, and there is nothing more 
important-im our civilization than the 
protection of both of these in their 
strength and purity.” 





“Spanking Week” Urged. Mrs. Smith 
Alford, in an address before a New 
York meeting of the Big Brothers and 
Sisters, declared that future citizens 
would be benefited by the adoption of 
an “old-fashioned spanking week, with 
careful, prayerful spanking” generously 
and effectively administered. A referen- 
dum of the children might be taken on 
the subject. 


1,600,000 Shoe Styles. In an address 
at Cleveland, Ohio, William Durgin, 
chief of the division of simplified prac- 
tice in the department of commerce, de- 
clared that the women of the United 
States wear more than 1,600,000 differ- 
ent styles of shoes. Pointing out the 
great waste in the shoe industry Mr. 
Durgin said that vast sums could be 
saved annually if the size and type of 
containers in which shoes are packed 
could be reduced to as few as possible. 


Wilson is Good Patient. Ata meeting 
of the Democratic women of Maryland 
held at Baltimore Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
said that Mr. Wilson, while not recover- 
ing so rapidly as reported, is now much 
better than he has been since his first 
illness. “Mr. Wilson,” she declared, “is 
the most wonderful patient imaginable. 
‘He also ‘has the greatest store of pa- 
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tience which it is possible to have, and 
he does exactly what he is told.” While 
it is not denied that Mrs. Wilson’s nurs- 
ing and his own patience may have 
had considerable to do with Mr. Wil- 
son’s rapid recovery, many people think 
that the recent Democratic victories at 
the polls contributed still more. It is 
no secret that the former president is 
highly elated over the outcome of the 
elections and he considers it a sign of 
reaction in favor of the things for 
which he stands. This is having a 
tonic effect on him. 

Novelty Names. Parents seeking 
novel names for their female éhildren 
are advised to study the catalog of 
Wellesley college. In the Wellesley 
list are Chaille, Wilda, Silha, Varena, 
Laliah, Leona, Juvanta, Gizella, Eltse, 
Elabel, Cevina and many others just 
as unusual. It is suggested that there 
must have been close collaboration be- 
tween the mothers who named these 
girls and the writers of modern fiction. 





“Picture Bride” Wins Suit. A Detroit 
court granted judgment for $15,000 to 
Penelope ,apanastasopoulos, Greek 
“picture bride,” in her breach-of-prom- 
ise suit against Zissis Zissis, a Detroit 
merchant. The Greek girl charged 
that Zissis, after seeing her picture, had 
sent for her to come over from Athens, 
but refused to marry her after she 
arrived, 





Masked Women Parade Streets. About 
300 women, masked and garbed after 
the fashion of the Ku Klux, recently 
paraded the streets of Atlanta, Ga. It 
was the Dixie Protestant Women’s 
Political League, organized under the 
leadership of “Imperial Mother” Mrs. 
E. N. Gibbs for the declared purpose 
of elevating women to high positions 
and fighting the Catholics. Mrs. Gibbs 
says that there is no official connection 
between the League and the Klan, al- 
though she admits that they indorse 
each other’s principles. Efforts are be- 
ing made to extend the organization 
to other parts of the country. 





Stork Visits J. M. Cox Family. James 
M. Cox, former governor of Ohio and 
defeated Democratic candidate for pres- 
ident in 1920, is the father of a baby 
girl who has been christened Barbara. 

Wins Suit against Escort. Last spring 
Abram Eisner, of Washington, took Miss 
Elizabeth Copperman out for an auto 
ride. Taking one hand off the steering 
wheel to light his cigar he lost control 
of the machine and crashed into a tree, 
throwing the girl through the wind- 
shield and _ seriously injured her. 
Miss Copperman was awarded $1500 
damages from Eisner by the jury. 





Says Accident Caused Obesity. Two 
years ago. when Mrs. Lorene Caldwell, 
of Kansas City, was injured in a colli- 
sion of her auto with an engine of the 
Chicago and Alton railroad she weighed 
160 pounds. Now she weighs 375 pounds 
and she brought a $50,000 damage suit 
against the railroad, which she claims 
is responsible for her excessive obésity. 
The jury awarded her $1000. 
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Pure wool crey yarn $1.65 pound, postpaid. 
Thompson, Constance, Minnesota, 


68 Varieties Fine Purebred Chickens, Ducks, Geese. 1 | 
keys. Large catalog 5c. A. A. Ziemer, Austin. Mi 


Kentucky Leaf Tobaceo—$2.50 
10 tbs. fine chewing $3.50; 1 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hawesville, Kentucky. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, Chewing 5 pounds $1.7 ! kn 
pounds $3.00. Smoking 5 pounds $1.25; 10 pounds ) m 
20 pounds $3.50. Pay when received. Tobacco Groy 
Union, Paducah, Ky 


Natural Leaf Smoking, mild or. strong, 10 Ibs ) 
20, $2.75. Pipe free with order. Picked chewing, 
$3.00. Receipt furnished, Tobacco Growers Union, M 
Kentucky. 
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Honey shipped anywhere by Parcel Post. Write for 1- 
lar and save money. Cloverdale Apiaries, Fredonia, Y 


Homespun tobacco. Chewing 5 pounds $1.75; 10 pounds 
$3.00: 20 pounds $5.00. Smoking 5 pounds $1.25; 10 , 5 
$2.00; 20 pounds $3.50. Send no money, pay when re 
Cooperative Tobacco Growers, Paducah, Kentucky 


Tobacco—Select 3 year old Kentucky leaf. Pa 
tobacco and postage when received. 5 Ibs. smoking : 
5 Ibs. chewing $1.50. Farmers’ Union, Hawesville, 


Pleasant Root inexpensively overcomes any tobacco 
Send _ address. Samuel Stokes, Mohawk, Florida 
Tobacco—10 lbs. chewing $3.00; smoking $2.50: md 
grade smoking $1.50. Pay for tobacco and postage whea 
received. Farmers’ Exchange, _Hawesville, Ky. _ 
Tobacco, extra fine aged and mild chewing 35c, s: 
25c Ib. from 5 Ibs. up, ew ree’d, buy direct from 
er and get good tobacco, Carter, Mayfield, . Ky. ) 


Leaf Tobacco—3 Ibs. chewing or 5 Ibs smoking ; 
E. BR. Clements, Agt., Hawesville, , Kentucky. 


ARMY GOODS—Prices Smashed “Blankew 8. 


Shirts $2.58; Overcoats $6.78; New Goods. Postpaid. Sat 
Guaranteed. Catalog Free. Clements Cash Store. Heweevill: 


Work for. Yourself 
and make 


Own your own business. Hundreds of men and 
women make good money introducing Ho-Ro-Co 
soaps, toilet articles and household needs to 
their friends, 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL 
In spare or full time you can make from $) 
to $50 a week_in this pleasant business, Quic 
sales: bie repeat orders. 


Starttoday ! Write for the facts 
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Our women folk demand the periodic! 
world’s best to keep them well inform 
and too, at a reasonable price. WE HAVE 
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Men Wanted for Detective Work 
—— unnecessary. Write for details explaining guar 
position . GANOR, former Gov't Detective. 101 ST. LOUIS. M0. 
plan. Trade-marks, copyrigh 
Milo B. Stevens & Co.. 682 F >'.. 
Washington, D.C. Estabiis! ‘ 
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¢00D JOB PRINTIN Letterheads, Circ ulars, 


Etc. Samples and Money-Saving Price List FREE. Guarante 
BALLOU PRINTING COMPANY, Columbus, Nebraska. 


Kinds of RON; WOOD and WIRE 10c 
200 PUZZLES, I-.eader anc Mlustrated | ist a 


Western Puzzie Works, St. Paul, Mino. 
s $20 wp. All Makes. Trial and Pa) 
Typewriters Payne Co. , Rosedale Sta., Kansas City. K 


2 Good White Envelopes, 6 1-2 in.; printed. pre $1. 00 
paidandinsured. ACME Suri co., Covington, Ky. ° 


Beautiful ‘‘Horseshoe-Nail- °? sterling 5 
FREE gold horseshoe top, gennine Saat CHAT, Elizabeth, * 
BOOK Bish, Coming Before, curiet, 

Free, P. Megiddo Church, Rochester, ¥ 
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The revival of interest in knitting 
nacks of something like its war-time 
popularity. All sorts of articles are 
now knitted—from socks to suits. The 
figure on the left of the illustration 

wearing a two-piece suit of white 
knitted worsted. The box coat is trim- 
med in patent leather. At the extreme 
right is a complete hand-knit woolen 





dress. It is an Irish Free State product 
and retails for about $20. The “Pavlowa 
oot,” shown in the lower center of the 
icture, is the newest thing in feminine 
footwear. It is made of waterproof 
th set off with an astrakan cloth 
iff and is worn over regular shoes as 
rotection in inclement weather. It 
kes the place of the “flapper” galoshes 
f last year. Above is shown the new 
cking gaiters to slip over silken-clad 
les in chilly weather. These are 
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made of warm wool jersey and have 
shirred garter tops. _ 


GREAT WOMEN OF ALL AGES 


Anne Boleyn of England 


Anne Boleyn (1501-1536) in 1522 be- 
came lady of honor to Catharine, queen 
of Henry VIII of England. The king 
almost at once fell in love with her and 
she evidently encouraged his suit. They 
were married in 1533 before Henry’s 
divorce from Catharine was officially 
completed. Shortly thereafter the king's 
first marriage was declared void and his 
second valid. Thereupon Anne was 
crowned at Westminster amid the great- 
est splendor. A daughter, Elizabeth, 
was born to them. Later Anne in turn 
was supplanted in the kingly affections 
by her own lady of honor, Jane Sey- 
mour. Suspicions of infidelity were 
alleged against her and in 1536 she was 
brought to trial on a charge of treason 
and impropriety of conduct. She was 
condemned to death and was beheaded, 
May 19, 1536. Her guilt of the offenses 
charged against her has never been 
really established. There is no doubt, 
however, that she had been foolishly 
indiscreet. 





In days of yore, nothing was holy but the 
beautiful. —Schiller. 


MONEY AND EXPERIENCE 


I wonder if we are not, most of us at least, 
too dependent upon money and the things 
that money will buy? It is the young who 
work first for money and the things that 
money will buy. It is experience which 
shows that money is only a means to an 
end, that the end is development and serv- 
ice, and that for this purpose large amounts 
are not needed. Verily, a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance—or the cost 
—of the things which he possesseth, but in 
the experiences which he passes through 
and the service which he renders in the 
passing.—E. Davenport, in Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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Christmas Present 


THE PATHFINDER is your choice among periodicals. What pleases you 
ill please your friends. Subscriptions are acceptable gifts, a welcome remind- 
of the giver every week throughout the year. 
ird announcement, stating one is to receive THE PATHFINDER with your 
mpliments, which we mail when requested. We make the subscription price 


5 Subscriptions to Different Addresses, All One Year $3.00 


Additional] Subscriptions, ordered at one time, 60 cents per year. 


3 Subscriptions to Different Addresses, All One Year $2.00 
| Subscription, New or Renewal, One Year, Always $1.00 


You can include your own renewal subscription at these special rates, when 
rdering 3, 5, or more subscriptions at one time. 


Send the names of your friends promptly. We will mail the announcement 
irds so as to be delivered on Christmas day and you will have satisfactorily 
ilved some of your Christmas problems. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Wonder of the Year 


The new McCall’s is the woman’s 
all-star magazine—the wonder of 
the year, It will bring you 
Stories by famous writers, just 
the kind you will enjoy; articles 
by experts on subjects in which 
you are interested; just the 

sehold suggestions you 
Need and page after page 
of the famous McCALL 
FASHIONS. You will 
find any one of ita 
timely departments worth 
twice the subscription 
Drice. We furnish our 
readers with McCALL’S in 
comb.uation with the PATH- 
FINDER, both one year 
for only $1.50—less than 
the price of one ordinary 
fashion magazine. Heise 
are two of our greatest 


$1.50 bargains 


McCalls McCall 

American Woman $1.75] Pictorial Review $2.75 

The Pathfinder Save 7Se¢ {| The Pathfinder Save 75¢ 
DON’T DELAY—ORDER TODAY 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 


24 Piece 
DINNER 
SET 














Distribute onty 2 doz. pkgs. of our famons Soaps, Perfumes, 


etc., among friends and neighbors to introduce and we wild 
send you free this magnificent 42-pce. gold and floral deco- 
rated China Dinner Set. No money or experience needed. 50 


TYRI RRELL WARD (i Write for Free Sample Outfit. 


ARD CO., 4537 Raveuswood Ave., CHICAGO 


Asthma 


After suffering the tortures of Asthm 

Hay Fever for many years, I discovered a 
harmless remedy that gives instant relief. 
40,000 druggists now sell and endorse 
Kinsman’s Asthma Remedy. Price 75 cents. 
A trial treatment and 1,000 reliable references 
(tormer sufferers: from every State in Union 
mailed free. Write to 


Dr. F. G. Kinsman,26 Hunt Block, Augusta, Maine 

















Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 





PIMPLES 


| 

lackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
} Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny skin, Write today 
| for my FREE booklet. “A CLEAN-TONE SKIN", tell- 
ing how I cured myself after being afflicted 15 years. 
$1,000 Cold Cash says I can clear your skin of the 
above biemishes. 

e. s. GIVENS. 319 Chemical Bide.. KANSAS CITY, MO 








Sell BETTER LIGHT 


New, scientific, beautiful burner makes old 
lamps throw out three times larger light In- 
stantly appreciated, Small light easily car- 
ried quickly shown, rapicly sold. Big profite 
io competition. yenlcoman 8 sample b0e- 
Complete ome ui t 3 burners $1.25 
postpaid. AGE NTS Ww ANTEI 
The Vapolite Co., Dept.i8, Toledo, Ohie. 


As one of the oldest pat- 
ent firms in America we 
give inventors at lowest 
| ee charge, a 
service noted for results, evidenced by many well known 


Patents of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
& Recep, ¢ 661 ad hutana Waste. '’D. Bol Getem, 1869. 














‘ Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 
‘ yooged txt for 6c; prints 2c pony Photo Fink serv- 
work Roanoke Photo 
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So 238 Bell Avenue, R Va. 


EMBLEMS OF EVERY 
ar CLASS PINS DESCRIPTION. Twocatalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, namerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or Rolled 
Gold Pla’e, 40 cents each or $4.50 per doz. 


=@ Union Emblem Co.. 8 Greiner Bidz , Palmyra Pa. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY swictizor.c00t ne osscr 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dent. 15. LINCOLN-NEBR, 
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The Mohammedan Religion and Its Head | 








term “Christian,” was a nick- 

name. Both appellations were 
given with contemptuous intent by ene- 
mies of the two religions. The term 
“Christian” was quickly adopted by the 
followers of the Nazarene. The fJerm 
“Mohammedan” never has been adopted 
by the followers of the prophet Moham- 
med. He tried to avoidthe employment of 
his own name by supplying one—the 
name of “Islam”’—by which he hoped 
the religion would be known. He 
further sought to make this word, 
meaning “resignation,” imply the five 
cardinal points of the Mohammedan 
faith. The first of these points was 
the brief creed, “There is no God but 
Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 
The other four enjoined prayer, giving 
of alms, the fast of Ramodan and pil- 
grimage to Mecca. 

Another significant parallel between 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, ac- 
cording to the National Geographic 
Society, is that both are the religions 
of millions of people of races alien to 
that of the founders. Christ was a Jew; 
Mohammed was an Arab. Most mislead- 
ing of all the illusions about Moham- 
medamism is the tacit assumpticn that the 
Mohammedan world is a religious unit. 
In reality there are two great branches 
of Mohammedanism—the Sunnites and 
the Shiites. Recent caliphs, who have 
also been the sultans of Turkey, have 
claimed spiritual supremacy over the 
Mohammedan world of some 300,000,- 
000 souls. But in actual fact the sultan 
of Turkey had little more spiritual as- 
cendency over the Mohammedans out- 
side of Turkey than the king of Eng- 


ot HE term “Mohammedan,” like the 


land over the Episcopalians in the Unit- 


ed States. In fact, there would have 
been no Near East problem had his 
jeadership been recognized on the other 
side of the Bosporus in Asia Minor. 
The Mohammedan has no priests. 
Islam is the most pragmatic of all relig- 
ions. Heretofore if a caliph did not 
rule he wasn’t a caliph. A spiritual 
ruler' up to now has been incompre- 
hensible to the Moslem mind. In the 
past the caliphs have sought to rule 
by the sword. Mohammed was.a law- 
giver, not only in the Mosaic but also 
in the Justinian sense. There are as 
many codes of law among Moham- 
medans as there are sects; and as many 
kinds of lawyers as there are codes. 
Among the Sunnites—the Orthodox 
major division of Islam—there are four 
schools of law. A Hanafite would as 
soon engage a Malakite lawyer as a 
Presbyterian congregation would be 
likely to employ a Unitarian preacher. 
When Mohammed died his counselor, 
Abu Bekr, the companion of his flight, 
became caliph. The word “caliph” 
literally means “successor.” “Abu Bekr” 
means “father of the virgin.” He was 
Mohamined’s father-in-law. The second 
caliph, or successor, was Omar, another 
father-in-law of the prophet, who start- 
ed organizing armies and began spread- 
ing Islam over the map in a very literal 


sense. Omar was the first to bear the 
title “Emir al Moumenin” (Prince of 
the Faithful). From the first, Ali, hus- 
band of Mohammed’s daughter, Fatima, 
considered himself the logical successor 
to the caliphate. Not until Abu Bekr 
and Omar had ruled, and another caliph, 
Othman, had been murdered as was 
Omar before him, did \li become caliph. 
It was Othman, by the way, who gave 
the name of “Ottoman” to the Turkish 
empire. 

Two women were the moving spirits 
in splitting Mohammedanism into two 
divisions. Ayesha, favorite wife of the 
prophet, was jealous of his daughter, 
Fatima, and directed all her efforts on 
an anti-Ali party. Meantime the group 
which all along had regarded Ali as the 
legitimate successor gained strength 
during his rule but were kept busy 
fighting to check the sway the rival 
party had established. When Ali’s son 
and successor, Hassan, was murdered 
(probably by the hand of his wife at 
the behest of Moawiyah) Moawiyah as- 
sumed the calipate, removed its seat 
to Damascus and started the rule known 
as “Ommiades.” The Shiites according- 
ly were alienated from the Sunnites or 
Orthodox Mohammedans because of 
their reverence for Ali and Hassan, and 
their belief that the first of the Om- 
miades and his successors were usurp- 
pers and pretenders. Arabian and Per- 
sian Mohammedans inclined toward the 
Shiite faction. 

Back in the days of the successor to 
Moawiyah the inhabitants of Irak re- 
belled—the same Irak which not long 
ago launched out again on its national 
course after electing Emir Feisal as 
king. Feisal is the third son of the 
grand sheriff of Mecca. It was during 
another series of caliphates, that of the 
Abbasid monarchs, that the noted 
Harun-al-Rashid ruled. It was after 
his reign that the division of the caliph- 
ate among his three sons made the 
thing into a sort of commission form of 
government. One son was to rule 
Arabia and Syria; another Persia and 
Turkestan, and a third Asia Minor and 
the Black sea region. But there was a 
dispute. Each caliph declared the 
other a heretic and held himself the 
lone head of all Islam. How Abul Abbas, 
first of the Abbasid monarchs, had 
every living male of the Ommiades 
massacred and then gave a banquet 
on a great cloth thrown over their bones 
is but one example of the fantastic 
cruelty of the centuries-long struggle 
to be caliph. 

As a result of the recent flight of 
their sultan, the Turks appointed a new 
caliph but have not yet decided on a 
state head, This is the first time in his- 
tory that the church head has not also 
been ruler of the empire. 





The Lady—You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, a great big able-bodied man like 
you asking for money. 

The Tramp—Well, wot’s a feller to do? 
I’ve just done six months for takin’ it 
wivout arsking.—Punch. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS---EARN MONEY! 


Write for 25 pkgs. of MOTH-BANE the new aro 
matic moth powder. Sell = for 10 cents each 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. Act quick!y| 
Be the first in-your ne’ hborhood to sell this household 
necessity. Address TSLAND es COMPANY, 
Dept. B, P. 0. Box 650, Milwaukee, Wis. 


$1000 Secures Equipped 
Farm, Handy Depot; Income 


$4000; 200 Acres and the sort of house any farmer wou); 
be proud to call his home, on improved road near RR tw 
city markets; 100 acres machine-worked fields aslapt 
alfalfa; 25 acres river botton land, 40-cow pasture; est 
mated 1000 cords wood, 500 sugar males and o 
about 50 apple trees, other fruit; splendid 2-story 7 room 
house, running water, lawn; 70-ft. cement basement y 
barn, silo, stable, garage, poultry house. To settie affairs 
$5800 takes it, horses, 8 cows, full modern implen 
100 bu. oats, 50 bu. potatoes, fodder included; only 
needed. Details page 110 Ilus Catalog Selected Farm. 33 
States. Copy Free STROUT FARM AGENCY, 1 4 
City. 
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The Pathfinder YEAR 
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view appear notable arti: y 
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Mational imporiance to 

Its short stories have n 
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popular magazines. Every ’ 
is a positive delight to 

who like to be well 

The famous Pictorial Review 
patterns which appear r r 
ly save you time and mor i 
| satisfactorily solve your at 
shall | wear’’ problems t 
PICTORIAL REVI! & 
PATHFINDER one year No\ 
Your money can not buy re 
in good magazines, 


Pathfinder Publishing Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


Stop ising a Truss 


STUART’S PLAPAO- 
ADS are different from 














hold the distended muscles 
securely in place. Ne straps, 
buckles or spring attached 
—cannot slip, so cannot 
chafe or press against the 
pubic ay a 
successfu eated them- s 
Bang hina at A pvithout Reduced 
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Gold Medal bstinate cases conquered, Grand Prix 
Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive, Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery 1s 
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prove it by sending Trial of Plapao Spaeetely FREE 
Write name on Coupon and send T 


Plapao Co., 987 Stuart Bidg., St. Leas Mo. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


APPEALS TO THE WHOLE FAMILY 


—because it SERVES 

—as well as entertains 

—and interests and inspires 

—and informs and amuses 

—and is ageless in its appeal 

—and FILLS a real family need , 
Strong Serial Stories of action,and purpose, hundre 
short stories, Editorials, Poetry, Rare Articles, Senere | a , 
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Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, 0. © 
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SUSPENSE 
(Continucd from page 18) 





to a tall, white-haired, distinguished stran- 
ger, who was introduced as Dr. Bayard. Wol- 
vert stood alone, with one arm resting on 
the mantel. He was gazing into the fire, and 
his face in the flickering glare seemed aged 
and shrunken, the high cheek-bones glazed 
like those of a skull, and the pale eyes 
shadowed. 

Mrs. Atterbury was conversing with two 
men by the door, and as Betty was pre- 
sented she took furtive note of them, The 
first. Leonard Ide, was a mere youth, with a 
receding chin and vacant, glassy eyes. His 
dinner-coat Was extreme to the point of 
foppishness, but its dashing lines could 
not conceal the narrow, stooped shoulders 


and hollow chest beneath. The hand he 
extended was cold and clammy to the girl’s 
touch. and his high, thin voice grated un- 
pleasantly on her ear, The other was in 


appearance almost humorously antitheti- 
eal. Short and stocky, with a rotund paunch, 
and bushy, iron-gray hair, he stood with 
his plump legs set wide apart, and his eyes 
twinkled benignly behind huge rimmed 
vlasses as he bowed his salutations. His 
voice was deep and guttural, with a decided 
accent, and his ruddy face glowed in the 
firelight. Betty did not catch his name, but 
th® others called him “Professor.” 

the pale youth attempted to engage her 
in conversation with an air of bored pat- 
r e which would have amused her under 
ther circumstances, but as she looked from 
face to face, one question rang insistently 
through her brain. Did they know? The 
old gentleman with the air of an aristocrat, 
the jovial professor, the spineless youth— 
could they bear the burden of guilty knowl- 
edge, in common with the rest? There was 


an undercurrent of perfect understanding, 
a vciled intimacy about the scattered group, 
ill-assorted as it was, which suggested a 


closer bond than that of old acquaintance- 
ship. Betty could not have defined the sen- 
sation which assailed her, but she felt that 
her every move and intonation were being 
W cd in the balance, as one brought be- 
fe | tribunal. 

\\ olvert had turned from the fireplace and 
approaching her, when the door was 
more flung open, and Welch an- 

ced: “Mr. and Mrs. Dana.” 
re was nothing distinctive at first 
e about the couple who entered. The 
man was smooth-shaven and of middle age, 
slightly florid, slightly bald, with lines of 


faticue or dissipation about his eyes. The 
w n, a trifle younger, carried herself 
u . certain indolent grace, but her com- 


’n was a shade too brilliant, her hair 
triciously yellow, and her voluptuous 
in its shimmering gown resembled a 
as, overblown flower. The others ad- 
d them familiarly as “Mortie” and 
but with their entrance Betty 
a perceptible change in the spirit of 
embled party. The talk became dis- 
d, but more general in tone, and the 
f intimacy was lacking. 
linner, Betty was seated between the 
is young man and Mr. Dana, with 
rt again facing her across the table, as 
evening of her arrival. The de- 
bantering manner was gone, how- 
ind he sat in moody silence, the food 
ched before him, but his wine-glass 
d as quickly as Welch could replen- 
A dull red gathered beneath his 
-bones, and his eyes glowed fitfully 
dinner progressed. Betty could feel 
aze fastened upon a point just back 
and involuntarily she glanced oyer 
houlder, The table had been enlarged 
ccommodate the augmented circle, and 
realized with a start that she was seat- 
“rectly in front of the hearth, almost 
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upon the very spot where the body of the 
dead man had lain. . 

Mme. Cimmino leaned over swiftly. with 
her hand on Wolvert’s arm, and whispered 
a few words in his ear, then deliberately 
she reached across for his wine-glass and 
placed it beside her own plate. He straight- 
ened as if suddenly awakened and flashed a 
lightning glance around the table, and at 
that moment the nasal tones of Mrs. Dana 
were raised in lazy derision. “Ghosts! 
They went out of fasmon with moated 
granges and secret panels. Good Lord, who 
believes in ’em nowadays?” 

The professor shook his shaggy, gray 
head. “There is much that not yet scien- 
tifically explained has been,” he remarked 
argumentatively. “It is the talk of a child 
to say: “This cannot be,’ because we know 
it not. I myself haff seen 3 

“My dear professor!” Dr. Bayard lifted 
a slim, blue-veined hand in deprecation. 
“I suffer from insomnia. Do not present 
me, I beg of you, with a group of shades 
to evoke about my bed! If the ghosts of 
men live after them, it can be only in the 
thoughts of those who are left behind.” 

“Household pets, eh!” Wolvert’s voice 
rang out in a strident laugh, and he seized 
the wine-glass from Mme. Cimmino’s de- 
taining hand. “Let’s drink to them! To 
the ghosts of yesteryear! May their shad- 
OwSs never grow less!” 

Watching, Betty saw his eyes stray past 
her once more, and the glass halted half- 
way to his lips. For an instant a sick hor- 
ror stole over her, and then she heard Mrs, 
Atterbury’s calm, level tones. “That is a 
toast for Hallowe’en, Jack, but not apropos 
now. Why drag in bogies when you can 
pledge other things more to your taste?” 

“Beauty, my boy, and youth. That’s the 
ticket, eh?” Mortie Dana looked up from 
the hot-house pear he was peeling with 
placid precision. “Me for the youth thing 
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every time—until Louise tries to teach me 
the new dance-steps. Then I pass.” 

Under the cover of the titter which ran 
around the table, Mrs. Atterbury collected 
the eyes of her women guests, and they re- 
tired to the drawing-room for coffee. Betty 
hesitated in the doorway, declining Welch’s 
proffered tray, and her employer smiled tol- 
erantly. “You are tired? My dear, run 
along to bed, if you like. You have been 
indoors all days and busy, and I forgot that 
your head ached. If you cannot sleep, ring 
for Caroline, and she will give you a 
bromide.” 

Betty thankfully availed hercelf of the 
opportunity and made her escape, but sleep 
was furthest from her thoughts. The hid- 
eous mystery still hammered at the gates of 
her brain and could not be dismissed, but 
she was grateful at least for solitude that 
she might relax from the strain of dirssimu- 
lation. 

She wrapped a loose robe about her, un- 
bound her hair, and extinguishing the light 
threw herself on the chaise-lounge before 
the hearth. A pale moon rode high in the 
sky, glinting on the frost-laden cedars be- 
yound her window, and the smouldering 
coals in the grate cast a cheerful, ruddy 
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LOVE 


The night has a a eyes, 
And the day but on 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand mam, 
And the heart but on 

Yet the light of the ww life dies 
When love is done. 


—F. W. Bourdillon. 











glow about her. In the tranquil reality, it 
seemed incredible that tragedy and crime 
could have lurked beneath that roof so 
short a time before. In a swift revulsion 
of feeling the girl wondered if the suspicion 
and watchfulness which she had read on 
every face save those of the Danas could 
have been, after all, but the product of her 
imagination. 

A sudden sharp scream, muffled but un- 
mistakable, brought her to her feet, with 
her heart. beating wildly. How long she 
had lain there, in the lethargy of com- 
plete reaction, she had no means of know- 
ing. The cry was not repeated, but the 
silence seemed pregnant with unnamable 
horror, and unable to contro} herself, Betty 
stole to her door and opened it. Then she 
paused, rigid with surprise. A few paces 
away, the maid, Caroline, sat on guard. 
“Did you want something, miss?” The 
woman rose respectfully, but her eyes did 
not meet the girls. “Mrs. Atterbury 
thought you might nced me.” 

Betty started indignantly to speak, but 
checked the words which had risen to her 
lips. Afer a pause she said quietly: “No, 
but I fancied somebody called.” 

“Oh, that was just somebody Iaughing, 
miss. They’re playing cards, Welch tells 
me.” 

Betty bade the woman a brief good- 
night, and closing her coor locked it with 
an emphatic click. The cry still echoed 
in her ears. Muffled as it had been, she 
recognized the voice of Mrs. Dana, and 
knew that no mirth had sounded in its 
shrill crescendo, but stark terror. Was a 
fresh tragedy being enacted below? One 
point, at least, was clear beyond further 
doubt: the espionage and surveillance had 
been no vain imagining. The woman out- 
side her door was there as jailer, “not 
servitor. She herself was a virtual prisoner! 


. 7 * > 


The offices of the Joseph P. McCormick 
Detective Agency, Incorporated, occupied 
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the entire 19th floor of the Leicester build- 
ing, and more nearly resembled those of a 
potentate of finance than a private investi- 
gator. The chief’s sanctum was protected 
by a series of smaller communicating offices 
presided over by subordinates of asccnd- 
ing rank and importance, through whose 
hands the visitor, client or culprit, must 
pass before gaining audience with the great 
man himself; a process which tended eithcr 
to crush or irratate the stranger, accord- 
ing to his temperament. 


The lady who sent in her card to the 
chief on a certain crisp morning in late 
winter, however, seemed to find food for 
amusement in the ceremonious progression. 
She was of the type which proclaims rather 
than admits age, but in spite of her snow- 
white hair her tall figure was as erect as 
that of a girl, and her snapping gray eyes 
behind the gold pince-nez were neither 
dimmed nor mellowed by time. 


A dry smile tighte d the fine lines about 
her lips as she was ushéred into the last 
of these offices which served as an ante- 
chamber to the supreme consulting-room. 
A slim, mild-looking youth with the face of 
a student was seated behind a typewriter- 
table and raised his eyebrows supercilious- 





ly as he greeted her with the question | 
which through reiteration had appealed to 


her sense of humor. 

“You wish to see Mr. McCormick himself?” 

“That fact should be self-evident even 
to a deteclive, since I have gained admis- 
sion as far as this.” Her tone was pleas- 
ant, but peremptory, as if sh were ad- 
dressing an inquisitive schooiboy, and the 
young man gasped, but proceeded doggedly 
with the formula. “You have no appoint- 
ment?” 

“None. I have already stated that to 
a red-headed boy, two totally uninterested 
young ladies, and seyeral men, as you are 
doubtless aware.” 

A harassed look was creeping into the 
eyes of her inquisitor. “If you will kindly 
state the nature of your business, mad- 
am——” 

“I came here to consult a private de- 
tective, not to discuss my affairs with his 
subordinates or shout them from the house- 
tops.” A sharper note had penetrated her 
tones as if a smooth weapon were suddenly 
turned edge upward. “If your Mr. Mc- 
Cormick is too busy to talk to me in per- 
son, I prefer not to waste further time.” 

The young man rose resignedly. “I think 
the chief is at liberty now. Step this way, 
madam.” 

He threw back a door at the farther end 
of the office, revealing a huge corner room 
walled by windows on two sides from which 
a dazzling glare shone full upon their faces. 
A heavy-set, brawny figure with keen eyes 
beneath beetling brows and a straight- 
clipped black mustache rose impressively 
to receive her as the door closed behind 
her guide. 


The old lady bruskly forestalled, his | 


opening remark. “Young man”—the chicf 
was at least 45—“I’ve been presented at five 
European courts with less fuss and bother 
than I have experienced in trying to reach 
you. Let us come to the point. I want 
someone found; if you think you can ac- 
complish it for me, name your price.” 

The chief smiled slightly as he glanced 
at her card on the desk before him. “It is 
possible that I can be of service, Mme. 
Dumois.” His voice was blandly ingratiat- 
ing. “Take this seat and give me the 
particulars. Is the missing person a rel- 
ative?” 

Mme. Dumois seated herself as he had 
indicated, and her lips set in a stright line. 
“I did not come here to be cross-examined, 
my good man, and I haven’t said the person 
was missing. I mean there has been no 
mysterious disappearance, if that is what 
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you are getting at. I will tell you as much 
as | have a mind to and no more, ana if 
you do not find it sufficient to work on, 
we can stop right here. I have lost track 
of a certain young woman, and | want to 
locate her. Never mind why, or what our 
relations have been. I'd pay a good price 
to lay eyes on her again.” 

Her voice hardened perceptibly, and a 
faint, angry flush mounted in her faded 
cheeks and boded ill for the unfortunate 
object of her search. Detective McCormick 
leaned forward persuasively in his chair. 
“But my dear madam, I must have a few 
personal details, or I shall not know what 
type of operative to assign to the case. 
] take it that it is strictly confidential?” 

“I congratulate you!” Her lips twitched 
again in grim humor. “I seemed unable 
to convey that impression to your various 
secretaries. Your operative will have to be 
a person of intelligence and tact, and if he 
is to come in personal contact with this 
young woman, he must be a gentleman. 
She is what you would call a lady, I'll say 
that much for her.” 


“You do not care to give me her name?” 

“It is immaterial.” 

The detective lifted his shaggy brows. 
“May I ask if this young woman is a fugi- 
tive? Is there a likelihood that you will 
bring charges, criminal or civil, when she 
is located ?” 

“It is possible, under certain conditions.” 
Mme. Dumois’s tones trembled for the first 
time, then steadied, and she added in a 
sharper key: “That is beside the point. I 
want her found; your case ends there. The 
rest is my affair. Call in your operative 
and I will put him in possession of such 
facts as I consider essential.” 

“It is absolutely essential that I should 
know more myself before I can assign any- 
one to the case.” The detective squared 
himself firmly in his chair. “Have you 
any idea where this young woman may be 


found? Any possible clue? Where and 
when was she last seen?” 
Mme. Dumois rose majestically. “I will 


not take up more of your valuable time, 
Mr. McCormick. I see that we will be un- 
able to come to an understanding. Good 
morning.” 

She turned to the door, but he extended 

swift detaining hand. “My dear Mme. 
Dumois! I am prepared to do anything 
that is possible to be of service to you, but 
ou must realize that you have given me 
no data whatever to work upon.” 

“I was under the impression that you 
would not undertake this matter personal- 
ly in any event.” She had halted, but 
there was no yielding in her tone. “If you 

a moderately clever, discreet operative 


W the bearing and appearance of a gen- 
tleman, J] will talk with him. I do not 
wish to diseuss the details of the case any 
than is absolutely necessary. I will 


him a description of the young woman, 
ng more. The rest will be in his 
(he detective reflected. “I think I have 
the man for you,” he announced at 
“Unfortunately he is on a case at 
the present moment, but I will recall him 
send him up to see you this afternoon, 

if you will leave your address.” 
will meet him here,” Mme, Dumois 
I ed hastily. “If he has tact enough to 
accept what information I am prepared to 


give him, and brains enough to turn it to 
account, it will be all I shall ask. At what 


hour can you have him here?” 

“Shall we say three o’clock? I am con- 
fident that you will find Mr. Ross’eminent- 
ly suitable for your purposes. He is young, 
so0d-looking, and discreet, with great per- 
| magnetism——” 

am not requesting him to make love 
the girl” <A flash of her old humor re- 
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turned. “And now, Mr. McCormick, what 
are your terms?” 

The business arrangement was briefly 
concluded and the detective bowed his vis- 
itor out with grudging admiration in his 
eyes. He waited until her firm,methodical 
footsteps had died away down t* e corridor, 
and then pressed a button upon the under 
edge of his desk-top. The studious-looking 
yorng man made his appearance almost in- 


stantaneously from the adjoining office. 
“Yes, sir?” 

“Disappearance. Young woman, good 
standing. Probable social scandal. Detail 


Clark to trail Mme. Dumois and get what 
info he can. Try the hotels, the old-fash- 
ioned conservative ones first. Wire Ross, 
192-A Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, 
to return immediately earliest train and re- 
port here at 2:30. Send Luders out to take 
his place.” 

The young man whipped out a pad, wrote 
rapidly, and then paused with an inquiring 
glance. His chief nodded, chuckling, 

“That's all. Peppery old lady, but she 
knows her business. Ross is the chap to 
handle her.” 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of thé Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 


Fleurette—I have been to see that new 
play of Macchin’s, 

Marie—Full of ideas, isn’t it? 

Fleurette—Yes; I especially noticed a 
skirt of lace, cross-fored, a coat in a new 
shade of gray and orange tunic decor- 
rated with green spots!—La Baionnette. 


A doctor lately married a girl whom he 
had ushered into the world 20 years ago. 
Real _love e at first first sight.—1 London Opinion. 
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Sice /eams 


By Doorn TARKINGTON 











Copsright. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
(Concluded from last week) 


Mrs. Adams dropped the subject casually. 
“Are you going down-town?” she inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“What for?” 

“Just something I want to see about. 
rll tell you when I come back. Anything 
you want me to do?” 

“No; I guess not today. I thought you 
might look for a rug, but Id rather go 
with you to select “it. We'll have to get 
a new rug for your father’s room, I expect.” 

“I'm glad you think so, mama. I don’t 
suppose he’s ever noticed it, but that old 
rug of his—well, really!” 

“TI didn’t mean for him,” her mother 
explained, thoughtfully. “No; he don’t 
mind it, and he’d likely make a fuss if 
we changed it on his account. No; what 
I meant—we’ll have to put your father 
in Walter’s room. He won’t mind, I don’t 
expect—not much.” 

“No, I suppose not,” Alice agreed, rather 


sadly. “I heard the bell a while ago. Was 
it somebody about that?” 
“Yes; just before I came upstairs. Mrs. 


Lohr gave him a note to me, and he was 
really a very pleasant-looking young man. 
A very pleasant-looking young man,” Mrs. 
Adams repeated with increased animation 
and a thoughtful glance at her daughter. 
“He’s a Mr. Will Dickson; he has a first- 
rate position with the gas works, Mrs. 
Lohr says, and he’s fully able to afford 
a nice room. So if you and I double up 
in here, then with that young married 
couple in my room, and this Mr. Dickson 
in your father’s, we'll just about have 
things settled. I thought maybe I could 
make one“more place at table, too, so that 
with the other people from outside we'd 
be serving eleven gltogether. You see if 
I have to pay this cook $12 a week— it can’t 
be helped, I guess—well, one more would 
certainly help toward a profit. Of course 
it’s a terribly worrying thing to see how 
we will come out. Don’t you suppose we 
could squeeze in one more?” 

“I suppose it could be managed; yes.” 

Mrs. Adams brightened. “I’m sure it'll 
be pleasant having that young married 
couple in the house—and especially this 
Mr.. Will Dickson. He seemed very much 
of a gentleman, and anxious to get settled 
in good surroundings. I was very favor- 
ably impressed with him in every way; 
and he explained to me about his name; 
it seems it isn’t William, it’s just ‘Will’; 
his parents had him christened that way. 
It’s curious.” She paused, and then, with 
an effort to seem casual, which veiled 
nothing from her daughter: “It’s quite 
curious,” she said again.’ “But it’s rather 
attractive and different, don’t you think.” 


“Poor mama!” Alice laughed compas- 
sionately. “Poor mama!” 


“He is, though,” Mrs. Adams maintain- 
ed. “He’s very much of a gentleman, un- 
less I'm no judge of appearances; and it’ll 
really be nice to have him in the house.” 

“No doubt,” Alice said, as she opened 
her door to depart. “I don’t suppose we'll 
mind having any of ’em as much as we 
thought we would. Good-by.” 


But her mother detained her, catching 
her by the arm. “Alice, you do hate it, don’t 
you!” 

“No,” the girl said, quickly. “There wasn’t 
anything else to do.” 

Mrs. Adams became emotional at once; 
her face cried tragedy, and her voice -mis- 
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fortune. “There: might have been some- 
thing else to do! Oh, Alice, you gave your 
father bad advice when you upheld him in 
taking a miserable little $9350 from that 
old wretch! If your father’d just had the 
gumption to hold out, they’d have had to 
pay him anything he asked. If he’d just 
had the gumption and a little manly cour- 
age ” 

“Hush!” Alice whispered, for her mother’s 
voice grew louder. “Hush! He'll hear you, 
mama.” 

“Could he hear me.too often?” the em- 
bittered lady asked. “If he’d listened to 
me at the right time, would we have to be 
taking in boarders and sinking down in 
the scale at the end of our lives, instead of 
going up? You were both wrong; we didn’t 
need to be so panicky—that was just what 
that old man wanted—to scare us and buy 
us out for nothing! If your father’d just 
listened to me then, or if for once in his 
life he’d just been half a man 

Alice put her hand over her mother’s 
mouth. “You mustn’t! He will hear you!” 

But from the other side of Adams’s clos- 




















TICKET 
OFFICE 


Railroad Ticket Agent in Germany—Here, 
you must have your baggage examined be- 
fore you can leave. 

Traveler—That isn’t my baggage; it’s my 
pocketbook.—Stuttgart Wahre Jacob. 





ed door his voice came querulously.. “Oh, 
I hear her, all right!” 

“You see, mama?” Alice said, and, as Mrs, 
Adams turned away, weeping, the daughter 
sighed; then went in to speak to her father. 

He was in his old chair by the table, with 
a pillow behind his head, but the crocheted 
scarf and Mrs. Adams’s wrapper swathed 
him no more; he wore a dressing-gewn his 
wife had bought for him, and was smoking 
his pipe. “The old story, is it?” he said, 
as Alice came in. “The same, same old 
story! Well, well! Has she gone?” 

“Yes, papa.” 


“Got your hat on,” he said. “Where you 


_ going?” 


“I’m going down-town on an errand of 
my own. Is there anything you want, 
papa?” 

“Yes, there is.” He smiled at her. “I 
wish you’d sit down a while and talk to 
me—unless your err re 

“No,” she said, taking a chair near him. 
“T was just going down to see about some 
arrangements I was making for myself. 
There’s no hurry.” 

“What arrangements for yourself,dearie?” 

“I'll tell you afterwards—after I find out 
something about ’em myself.” 

“All right,” he said, indulgently. 
your secrets; keep your secrets.” 
ed, drew musingly upon his pipe, and 
shook his head. “Funny—the way your 
mother looks at things! For the matter 
o’ that, everything’s pretty funny, I expect, 
if you stop to think about it, For instance; 
let her say all she likes, but we were push- 
ed right spang to the wall, if J. A. Lamb 





“Keep 
He paus- 


‘bad! 
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hadn’t taken it into his head to make that 
offer for the works; and there’s one of {hic 
things I been thinking about lately, Alice 
—thinking about how funny they work ou!” 

“What did you think about it, papa!” 

“Well, ve seen it happen in other p 
ple’s lives, time and time again; and now 
it’s happened in ours. You think you'r 
going to be pushed right up against 
wall; you can’t see any way out, or any ho) 
at all; you think you’re gone—and t).), 
something you never counted on turns u 
and, while maybe you never do get b: 
to where you used to be, yet some}l\ 
you kind of squirm out of being ri 
spang against the wall. You keep on goin 
—maybe you can’t go much, but you do 
a little. See what I mean?” 

“Yes. I understand, dear.” 

“Yes, ’'m afraid you do,” he said. “!)) 
You oughtn’t to understand it at 
your age.. It seems to me a good dea! as 
if the Lord ‘really meant for the yo: 
people to have the good times, and for the 
old to have the troubles; and when any- 
body as young as you has trouble th« 

a big mistake somewhere.” 

“Oh, no!” she protested.” 

But he persisted whimsically in this view 
of devine error. “Yes, it -doés look a good 
deal that way. But of course we can’t tell: 
we’re never certain about anything— not 
about anything at all. Sometimes I look 
at it another way, though. Sometimes it 
looks to me as if a body’s troubles came 
on him mainly because he hadn’t had sense 
enough to know how not to have an) 
as if his troubles were kind of like a boy’s 
getting kept in after school by the teac! 
to give him discipline, or something or 
other. But, my, my! We don’t learn easy!” 
He chuckled mournfully. “Not to learn 
how to live till we’re about ready to 
it certainly seems to me dang tough!” 

“Then I wouldn’t brood on such a notion, 
papa,” she said. 

““Brood?? No!” he returned. “I just 
kind o’ mull it over.” He chuckled ag 
sighed, and then, not looking at her, he 
said, “That Mr. Russel 
me he _ hasn't been 
since Pe 

“No,” she said, quietly, as Adams pausci 
“He never came again.” 

“Well, but maybe 
. “No,” she said. “There isn’t any ‘maybe.’ 
I told him good-by that night, papa. It was 
before he knew about Walter—I told you.” 

“Well, well,” Adams said. “Young pco- 
ple are entitled to their own privacy; | 
don’t want to pry.” He emptied his pipe 
into a chipped saucer on the table _besii 
him, laid the pipe aside, and reverted tv 4 
former topic. “Speaking of dying——” 

“Well, but we weren’t!” Alice protested. 

“Yes, about not knowing how to live till 
you’re through and then may) 
not!” he said, chuckling at his own de! 
mined pessimism. “I see I’m pretty old 
cause I talk this way—I remember '\) 
grandmother saying things a good deal 
all what Iam saying now; I used to hear }\! 
at it when I was a young fellow—she was 4 
right gloomy old lady, I remember. W 
anyhow, it reminds me; I want to get on 
my feet again as soon as I can; I got 
look around and find something to go int”. 
“But, | 
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here again—not 











Alice shook her head gently. 
he told you-—” 

“Never mind throwing that dang do: 
up at me!” Adams interrupted, peevis! 
“He said I'd be good for some kind of lis 
job—if I could find just the right thi: 
‘Where there wouldn’t be either any phy»! 
cal or mental strain,’ he said. Well, 1 so! 
to find something like that. Anyway, 1'!! 


feel better if I can just get out lookin: 


for it.” 


“But, papa, I’m afraid you won’t find it. 


and you'll be disappointed.” - 
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“Weil, 
apyhow.” 

lice patted his hand. “You must just be 
contented, papa. Everything’s going to be 
all right, and you mustn’t get to worrying 
about doing anything. We own this house 

it’s all clear—and you’ve taken care of 
mama and me all our lives; now it’s our 
turn. 

“No, sir!” he said querulously. “I don’t 
like the idea of being the landlady’s hus-* 
band around a boarding-house; it goés 
against my gizzard. I know; makes out the 
pills for his wife Sunday- mornings—works 
with a serew-driver on somebody’s bureau 
drawer sometimes—’tends the furnace may- 
be—one of the boarders gives him a cigar 
now and then. That’s a fine life to look 
forward to! No, sir; I don’t want to finish 
as a landlady’s husband !” 

\lice looked grave; for she knew the 
sketch was but too accurately prophetic in 
every probability. “But, papa,” she said, 
to console him, “don’t you think maybe 
there isn’t such a thing as a ‘finish,’ after 
all? You say perhaps we don’t learn to 
live til) we die—but maybe that’s how it 
is after we die, too—just learning some 
more, the way we do here, and maybe 
through trouble again, even after that.” 

“Oh, it might be,” he sighed. “I expect so.” 

“Well, then,” she said, “what’s the use of 
talking about a ‘finish’? We do keep look- 


I want to hunt around and see, 


ing anead to things as if they’d finish some- 
thing, but when we get to them, they don’t 
finish anything. They’re just part of going 


on. VH tell you—I looked ahead al! sum- 
mer lo something I was afraid of, and | said 
to myself, ‘Well, if that happens, I’m fin- 
ished? But it wasn’t so, papa. It did hap- 


pen, and nothing’s finished; I’m going on, 
just the same—only———” She stopped and 


blushed. 
“Only what?” he asked. 


“Well——” She blushed more deeply, 
then jumped up, and, standing before him, 
caught both his hands in hers. “Well, don’t 


you think, since we do have to go on, we 
ought at least to have learned some sense 
about how to do it?” 

He looked up at her adoringly. 

“What I think,” he said, and his voice 
trembled ;—“I think you’re the smartest girl 
in the world! 1 wouldn’t trade you for the 


whole kit-and-boodle of ’em!” 
But as this folly of his threatened to 
make her tearful, she kissed him hastily, 


and went forth upon her errand. 

Since the night of the tragic-comic din- 
ner she had not seen Russell, nor caught 
even the remotest chance glimpse of him; 
and it was curious that she should encoun- 
ter him as she went upon such an errand 
a w engaged her. At a corner, not far 
from that tobacconist’s shop she had just 
when he overtook her and walk- 
ed with her for the first time, she met 

today. He turned the corner, com- 
oward her, and they were face to 
ace; whereupon that engaging facé of Rus- 
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sell’s was instantly reddened, 
remained serene. 

She stopped short, though; and so did 
he; then she smiled brightly as she put out 
her hand. “Why, Mr. Russell!” 

“I’m so—I’m so glad to have this—this 
chance,” he stammered. “I’ve wanted to 
tell you—it’s just that going into a new 
undertaking—this business life—one does- 
n’t get to do a great many things he’d like 


but Alice’s 


to. I hope you'll let me call again some | 


time, if I can.” 
“Yes, do!” she said, cordially, and then, 
with a quick nod, went briskly on. 


She breathed more rapidly, but knew that 
he could not have detected it, and she took 
some pride in herself for the way she had 
met this little crisis. But to have met it 
with such easy courage meant to her some- 
thing more reassuring than a momentary 
pride in the serenity she had shown. For 
she found that what she had resolved in her 
inmost heart was now really true: she was 
“through with all that!” 

She walked on, but more slowly, for the 
tobaccénist’s shop was not far from her 
now—and, beyond it, that portal of doom, 
Frincke’s Business College. Already Alice 
could read the begrimed gilt letters of the 
sign; and although they had spelled des- 
tiny never with a more painful imminence 
than just then, an old habit of dramatizing 
herself still prevailed with her. 

There came into her mind a whimsical 
comparison of her fate with that of the 
heroine in a French romance she had read 
long ago and remembered well, for she had 
cried over it. The story ended with the 
heroine’s taking the veil after a death blow 
to love; and the final scene again became 
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vivid to.Alice, for a moment. Again, as 
when she had read and wept, she seemed 
herself to stand among the great shadows 
in the cathedral nave; smelled the smoky 
incense on the inclosed air, and heard the 
solemn pulses of the organ. She remem- 
bered how the novice’s father knelt, trem- 
bling, beside a pillar of gray stone; how 
the faithless lover watched and shivered be- 
hind the statue of a saint; how stifled sobs 
and outcries were heard when the novice 
came to the altar; and how a shaft of light 
struck through the rose-window, envelop- 
ing her in an amber glow. 


It was the vision of a moment only, and 
for no longer than a moment did Alice tell 
herself that the romance provided a prettier 
way of taking the veil than she had chosen, 
and that a faithless lover, shaking with re- 
morse behind.a saint’s statue, was a greater 
solace than one left on a street corner pro- 
testing that he’d like to call some time—if 
he could! Her pity for herself vanished 
more reluctantly; but she shook it off and 
tried to smile at it, and at her romantic 
recollections—at all of them. She had 
something important to think of. 

She passed the tobacconist’s, and before 
her was that dark entrance to the wooden 
stairway leading up to Frincke’s Business 








the 


When Father gets hold of 
cream that looks like tooth paste—Chicago 
Tribune. 


shaving 





she had always 
youth and the 


College—the very doorway 
looked upon as the end of 
end of hope. 

How often she had gone by here, hating 
the dreary obscurity of that stairway; how 
often she had thought of this obscurity as 
something lying in wait to obliterate the 
footsteps of any girl who should ascend into 
the smoky darkness above! Never had she 
passed without those ominous imaginings of 


hers—pretty girls turning into old maids 
“taking dictation”—old maids of a dozen 
different types, yet all looking a little like 


herself. 


Well, she was here at last! She looked up 
and down the street quickly, and then, with 
a little heave of the shoulders, she went 
bravely in, under the sign, and began to 
climb the wooden steps. Half-way up the 
shadows were heaviest, but after that the 
place began to seem brighter. There was an 
open window. overhead somewhere, she 
found, and the steps at the top were gay 
with sunshine. 


THE END 


GO TO SCHOOL AS LONG AS POSSIBLE 

Mothers and dads, if your boy or girl is 
about 14 years old, and has taken up the 
plea of “Aw, lemme go to work! I’m tired 
of school anyway,” just listen to this little 
message from the children’s bureau of the 
labor department: “Boys and girls, stay in 
sciy. '. Those who go to work at the end 
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of grammar school] rarely get good jobs. 
The wages may seem high at the beginning, 
but they rarely increase, because the jobs 
givn to unskilled labor offer little training 
or chance to get ahead.” By the time a boy 
is 25 vears old, he usually has received over 
$2000 more salary if he remained in school 
until he was 18 years old instead of leaving 
when he was 14. Pretty good investment, 
isn’t it, boy?—Washington News. 


IS THERE A SANTA CLAUS? 


\ little girl once wrote Charles A. Dana, 
a great editor, inquiring if there is a Santa 
Claus. She said her little friends denied 
his existence. Dana’s answer is preserved 
in many scrapbooks. It follows: 

“Virginia, your little friends are wrong. 
They have been affected by the skepticism 
of a skeptical age. They do not believe 
except they see. They think that nothing 
can be which is not comprehensible to 
their little minds. All minds, Virginia, 
whether they be men’s or children’s, are 
little. In this great universe of ours man 
is a mere insect, an ant, in his intellect, 
as compared with the boundless world 
about him, as measured by the intelligence 
capable of grasping the whole of truth and 
knowledge. 

“Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He 
exists as certainly as love and generosity 
and devotion exist, and you know that 
they abound and give to your life its high- 
est beauty and joy. Alas! how dreary 
would be the world if there were no Santa 
Claus. It would be as dreary as if there 
were no Virginias. There would be no 
childlike faith then, no poetry, no romance, 
to make tolerable this existence. We should 
have no enjoyment except in sense and 
sight. The eternal light with which child- 
hood fills the world would be extinguished. 

“Not believe in Santa Claus? You might 
as well not believe in fairies! You might 
get your papa to hire men fo watch in all 


the chimneys on Christmas eve to catch 
Santa Claus, but that is no sign that 
there is no Santa Claus. The most real 


things in the world are those that neither 
children nor men can see. Did you ever 
see fairies dancing on the lawn? Of course 
not; but that’s no proof thgt they are 
not there. 

“Nobody can conceive or imagine 
wonders there are unseen and unseeable 
in the world. You may tear apart the 
baby’s rattle and see what makes the noise 
inside, but there is a veil covering the un- 
seen world which not the strongest man, 
nor even the united strength of all the 
strongest men that ever lived, could tear 
apart. Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, ro- 
mance, can push aside that curtain and view 
and picture the supernal beauty and glory 
beyond. Is it real? Ah, Virginia, in all 
this world there is nothing else real and 
abiding. _No Santa Claus? Thank God! he 


all the 


lives and he lives forever. A_ thousand 
years from now, Virginia, nay, ten times 


ten thousand years from now, he will con- 
tinue to make glad the heart of childhood.” 





With consistency a great soul has simply 
nothing to do. He may as well concern 
himself with his shadow on the wall. A 


foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds, adored by little statesmen, 
philosophers and divines—Emerson. 











A poet swore several curses, 
“For empty,” he said, “my purse is. 


My poems, alack, 
Ne’er fail to come back, 


And my verses are always reverses.” 
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GIVE MAGAZINES 
ThilS GriRISTMAS 


Do not wait until the-last minute to select your gif 
Nothing makes a more desirable Christmas present t 
a magazine subscription, constituting as it does a : 
peated reminder of the donor throughout the year. 1 
following are all specials for the holiday season 

Order p carty—caveld ‘delay and Gmayeiniment. 


Special Pathfinder Offer 
THREE Pathfinder Subscriptions $2.00 
FIVE Pathfinder Subscriptions $3.00 


(Five or more subscriptions at one time 6Oc each per yea, 


Gift announcement card will be mailed if requested 
with each Pathfinder Gift subscription so as to » 
delivered on 1 Christmas Day. 
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([ RERSPAPER VIEGS |) 


Peterborough Examiner—Bolts can’t in- 
jure a party; they usually take the nuts 
ng with them. 








al 





Washington Herald—The king of Greece 
wants to spend the rest of his life in Amer- 
ica. Well, we know a good corner where 
he can start a candy kitchen. | 


Nashville Tennessean—We have 65 per 
cent of the world’s telephones and good- 
ness knows what per cent of its wrong 
numbers. 





loledo Blade—The Grim Reaper has 
traded his scythe for an automobile. 


Springfield State Journal—Peace hath its 
victories, but the present generation will 
probably never find out what they are. 


Greenville Piedmont—The toe of Italy’s 
boot is turned the wrong way for kicking 
Turkey out of Europe. 


Providence Journal—By this time prob- 
ably the laziest man has carried the win- 
dow screens up attic. 


Cincinnati Times-Star—Robert W. Huck 
if Illinois has the hardest job in the world 
just now. He is the first husband of a 
congresswoman. 





edo Blade—Henry Ford is not satis- 
fed with this country’s financial system. 
Henry must have found, somewhere, a few 
dollars that were nailed down. 


Burlington News—Winter brings back 
the man who takes a cold bath daily and 
lies about other things also. 





Norfolk Virginian-Pilot—The new con- 
gressmen riding the fence on the prohibi- 
tion question will now join in singing “No- 
body knows how dry I am.” 


Forbes Magazine—Bankrupt governments 
in their financial frenzies will soon reach 
the limit in noughts in printing .-paper 
money that is worth nix. 





Pittsburgh Gazette-Times — Child 11 
months old is reported as speaking six 
languages. Most any child that age speaks 
all languages as well as any other. 


Liberator—The manufacturer expects ev- 
ery man to pay his duty. 





Philadelphia Inquirer—Both faetors in 
our reeent strikes will probably now be 
willing to agree on another point, which is 
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that they were not worth what they cost. 
And the public will back them up in that 
opinion. 





Indianapolis Star—It is easy enough to 
figure out a living wage for the other fellow 
to live on. 


Washington Herald—The trouble with 
some distinguished foreigners who knock 
at our gates is that they keep on knocking 
after they get in. 





Toledo Blade—There are gland thieves, 
but as yet no report of anyone trying to 
steal tonsils. 





New Orleans Times-Picayune—A Briton 
has invented a silent soup spoon. But we 
may still find the dining-room if we listen 
for the celery. 


Boston Herald—We hope the fact-finding 
commission on coal will deem slate within 
its purview. 





Wall Street Journal—First cloud over 
the idyl when Wilhelm’s bride innocently 
called him “Hunny.” 


Canton News—In mixing politics and re- 
ligion, much depends on which is poured 
into the other. 


The Magazine That Dis- 


REA covered “ Pollyanna” 
The CHRISTIAN HERALD 


EDITOR, DR. CHARLES M. SHELDON 
Author of “in His Steps" 


HRISTIHN 
©} ORF Ye 

















The weekly family paper that 
should be in every Christian 
home. The CHRISTIAN 
HERALD discovered and first 
published serially, that magic 
story of gladness, ‘Pollyanna.”’ 
You will love the charming 
heroine of the fascinating new 
eerial, ‘“‘Penelope’s Problems”’ 
just as much Enjoy the 
wonderful realistic Travel 
Stories and Missionary Tales, 
that, in fancy carry you to 
Palestine, to Syria, wo Egypt, 
to China, to India and oth- 
er strange, far-away lands. 
Keceive the inspiration and 
the spiritual power of 52 best 

2 sermons. Le, your children 
—— | know the Bible better through 
LD’S weekly Puzzle Pictures. 


SPECIAL CLUB OFFERS FOR THE HOME 
CHRISTIAN HERALD $2.00 \ Both for 
THE PATHFINDER 1.00 

Regular Price $3.00 $2.25 
Christian Herald $2.00 All 3 [Christian Herald $2.00 All 3 
The Pethfinder 1.00 $2 50 Pathfinder 1.00 $2 715 
American Woman 50 7 “-~% |Peopie's Home jour. 1.25 7“-* © 
Christian Herald $2.00 All 3 |Christian Herald $2.00 All 3 


The Pinder “100 $9 35 Te fuair 180 $7 75 


SEND YOUR ORDER PROMPTLY TO 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 



































Why start the day “Worn Out,” tired, 
al and legs stiff, muscles sore, aching 

k and dull head—feeling miserable and 
di raged? 

trong and well. Get rid of the “rheu- 

mat * pains, stiff joints, sore muscles, 
‘acid” stomach, Kidney or Bladder troubles 
en caused by body-made acids. 
you have been trying all sorts of medi- 
( without getting relief, let the Wil- 
liams Treatment prove how well it can 
mak you. 

You are tired of “theories.” 


You want 
lealth. You want to be well. 


100 MUCH URIC ACID? 


USE THE WILLIAMS TREATMENT 


85 CENT BOTTLE (32 DOSES) FREE 





If your sleep is interrupted every hour 
or two get this free bottle. 





Get a fine night’s sleep. Wake up in the 
morning ready for the day’s work, and en- 
joy doing it, free from pains, stiffness and 
soreness. 


If you send this notice, your name and 
home address we will give you a regular 
85 cent bottle (32 doses) of The Williams 
Treatment. Please send 10 cents to help 
pay part cost of postage, packing, etc., to 
The Dr. D. A. Williams Co., Post Office 
Building, Dept. Y-3703, East Hampton, Conn. 
Only one bottle free to same person, fam- 
ily or address, Nothing sent C. O. D. 


“Cure Your 
Rupture Like 
| Gured Mine” 


Old Sea Captain Cured His Own 
Rupture After Doctors Said 
“Operate or Death.” 


His Remedy and Book Sent Free. 


Captain Collings sailed the seas for 
many years; then he sustained a bad 
double rupture that soon forced him 
to not only remain ashore, but kept 
him bedridden for years. He tried doc- 
tor after doctor and truss after truss. 
No results! Finally, he was assured 
that he must either submit to a dan- 
gerous and abhorrent operation or 
die. He did neither. He cured himself 
instead. 











“Fellow Men and Women, You Don’t Have 
To Be Cut Up, and You Don’t Have 
To Be Tortured By Trusses.” 


Captain Collings made a study of 
himself, of his condition—and at last 
he was rewarded by the finding of the 
method that so quickly made him a 
well, strong, vigorous and happy man. 

Anyone can use the same method; 
it’s simple, easy,safe and inexpensive. 
Every ruptured person in the world 
should havethe Captain Collings book, 
tellingall about how he cured himself, 
and how anyone may follow the same 
treatment in their own home without 
any trouble. The book and medicine 
are FREE. They will be sent pre- 
paid to any rupture .sufferer who 
will fill out the below coupon. But 
send it right away — now — before 
you put down this paper. 


FREE RUPTURE BCOK AND 
REMEDY COUPON. 

Capt. W. A. Collings (Inc.) 

Box 14-H, Watertown, N,. Y. 

Please send me your FRED 
Rupture Remedy and Book with- 
out any obligation on my part 
whatever. 


Name ..ecccese 
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AGAreSS ccccccccccccccece cocccce 
MIZPAH N0.44 
(SUPPORTER) 


Gives you a feeling of real 
comfort and the assurance of 
perfect protection while exer- 
cising or playing games of 
any kind. All elastic. Per- 
fect fit. Will not chafe. Per- 
fect pouch. Patented open- 
ing in front. May be boiled 


TWO WEEKS TRIAL 


If not satisfactory return and 
money will be refunded. Maile! on receipt of price, 75 cts. 
State waist measurement. 

THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY, CEPT. O, 
1036 Spring Street ‘above Race) Philadelphia 











For sale algo at Sporting Goods and Drug Stores 








M o-v-i-e-§ £2" 12zy liver. Headache, Biliousness, Malaria 
Price 25c. Healy's Pharmacy, Washington, D. C, 
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A Message 









to Skin Sufferers 


There are many skin sufferers, among 
them may be yourself, who have endured 
for many years the torment or humiliation 
of some form of skin disease, who have 
followed all manner of advice and still 
have been unable to find the relief which 
they sought. 


Your trouble may be only a mild form of 
some simple skin eruption — no great suffer- 
ing, but very, very humiliating and uncom- 
fortable. Your face is disfigured and you 
are ashamed to appear among your friends. 
You wish to clear away the blight that 
hangs like a drawn curtain between your- 
self and your companions. 


Skin Disease a Torment 
oO ed, perh with cee burnin, 
PS py ree my reg byt eger go 


scabs cover your an arms, your! our legs, Fn entire body. 
You are driven wild wit y itch that can- 
not be soothed or beh ig ou know no sleep; 
pour waking hours are hours of intense misery. 
ou cry out for relief! 
Times without number have you followed some 
* hopeful advice and each time you have met only 

disappointment and dispair. 

“Who knows?” you ask. 
follow?” . 

Here is an answer given you honestly and frankly. 

Reputable physicians will tell you today that the 
medical profession can only_guess at what is the 
true cause of skin disease. Some say it is a blood 
disease and try treatments through the blood 
Others say it is a skin disease pure simple. an 
treat the disease through the skin. 


But science isn’t sure. We shall not presume, 
then, to tell you what skin disease is when science 
itse y admits that it cannot tell. 

But we can tell you about a prescription which 
has been used for twenty-five years in the treatment 
of skin disease, And, without making further claims, 


“Whose; advice may I 


we et you to read the letters from those who haye | ad 


A Doctor’s Prescription 


D. D. D. Prescription is the formula of a physi- 
cian, Dr. D. D. Dennis, from whose initials it Secures 
its name.. The present enormous sale of this 
scription is the result of twenty-five years of gra ual 
growth from the time when Dr. Dennis first started 
treating patients in his immediate neighborhood, 


We make no extravagant claims for D. D. D. We 
do not shout from the housetops, ‘ ‘Come one, come 
all—see, I cure, I cure!” Eneme is nothing miracu- 
ious about this pr It is just a common 
sense lotion, compoun -y¥ of well known soothing 
and healing ingredients— thymol, oil of wintergreen, 
etc.—just such elements as any conscientious physi- 
cian might prescribe. 


We know only this: Throughout twenty-five 
years, day.by day, the written testimony of restored 
happiness and health kecps pouring in. Letters by 
thousands come from everywhere, with words of 
thanks and praise. They come freely without solici- 
tation or suggestion of any ke kind. pe you should ask, 

“What ‘is the secret of D.’s_success?”’ we 
should answer, “Read the bebbews which we receive 
and judge for yourself.” 


We reproduce a few letters. Read them! 


A Doctor’s Own Case 


Abont 35 years I had to do a at deal 

for a year and ty Ee of my thighs begin As chap and 

bleed, and continued to grow worse, with an eru 

over the thighs and inside of the leg, clear a t anise 
‘ £ cane On may knowiange te ect a d a 
uate from a medical college, dene of 1875), bi but nothing 

Iped me;in fact it grew worse. Then I consulted other 
doctors and skin specialists and received no help, until life 
was a torture. 


This last « got hold of some D. D. D. 

Sand may first Pe reliet — now LW! poems oct to —_ = 
ost well, eruption all gone, jouses 

and white. Now you can imagine how I feel weep pe 


after 20 to 25 years of torture. I can’t say enough in praise 
of it. KERS. 
Couderay, Wis. "A a 


Three Doctors Fail— 
One Bottle of D.D.D. 
Brings Relief 


I have been a user of D. D.D D. for years — since I con- 
a skin disease that three doctors failed 


ied to relieve 
or cure. *D. D. D. weet > saat 


y with one bottle of the 
“Ordinary.”” I can —— it to any aay pecoes suffering 


with skin We are never without D. in our 
house and have had it egnstanly On hand since 1904—17 years 
— or since I contracted disease referred to 

WM. LAFONTAINE. 


You on may Bet eeise any one to me. 
ombia St., Scranton, Pa. 


Talks to Everybody About D. D. D. 


I suffered for the last ten years. Every effort that I 
tried— most of them doctor’s riptions — and even in- 
jections — in my arms ak army, injections on 


my back f ailed to do me a bit of 
D.D.B. Lam aime, co cay after using 9 few bottles of 
Iam t eared x’ that hated disease. 
parent Se to all whom I know to ie 


ro Span SED Ay Fp wy am oS 
~— BB BR 


ccrema caine o¥ o Pied ot mine who was suffering from 
came over to thank me because I told him to use 
D. D. M. KASPAR. 

oS Grove St., Chelsea, Mase. 


Sample Bottle Does the Work 


i received y sample bottle of D. D. D. god & hen Om 
> n> werd 1-aent $0 tha drum store tore and one bottle 
— it cured me of the barber’s itch. scare : different 
the adn't do my gi Af. eb B.D. 
y didn me any @ can’ 
HA BOLING. 


too much. 
Baldwin, Ga. 


Pitiful Case of Eczema in a Baby 


fy baby's nosh: ent back, wore covered wit clens Citas 
pe lenge np bale scolar. His clothing would stick to him 
till he-could hardly move. I was almost 


ready to go into 
nervous prostration seeing = suffer. Finally our doctor 
said he oe Ee Set & and advised us to take the 


itching and ed hen oe b eenene immediately. I a that 
a have been in his grave today if it hadn’t 


been for’: D. D MR. AND MRS. L. EDWARDS 
112 Mill St., stastie, Tenn. ° 


Four Generations 


Healed By D. D. D. 


In Boise, Idaho, 12 years ago, 
Moore, eczema ou her 

o le to do any work) 
.D. Three bottles 
she since, though she 
disorder of the skin. 


Some eight years after this I was in training for a nurse; 
the M.D. Rowe Laatnee sevens 
Sol. But they were unable 
skin. One 60-cent bottle = MoD: D. D. did the work and 
have not been bothered since. 


y for some pas. The sample 
it up complete +4 
Calif. 


bottle you sent has dried 
RS. A. L. TH 
Banning, 


OMAS. 


Years of Suffering 


I suffered for five years with the worst case of 
or dry eczema lever saw. Tried eg age 
read about; also three doctors. I no 
recd of D. D. D. and tried a samp It did me’ 

J. full size bottle, and before I used half o 
ed and for four years I have ators ogres. 
of return. ILLIAM F, BUTLER 
Box 70, Warrenton, Va. 


: not ha 
say = 8 
R. F.D.L 


Constant Torture Ended 


i certainly can 

munity for what f it has 
a night’s rest for five months ontil 
asing your D. D, D., and 
suffering five months of severe 








at M.'D.’s eae a 
torture 


keeps a bottle on hand, for she finds it good for any little 


trong 
care the roughness of the 


My baby is 24 pains end hes bb Gilad ae her 


1 heard of or 
ly I 
and I 

it | was 

ving 


‘our medicine in this com- 

Sone ter one, I had not had 

I commenced 

Oh! how sweet was rest after 
, LUCY J, TAYLOR 


Perhaps indeed these letters are too enthusiastic. 
But if so, may not the writers be excused in the 
knowledge that they wrote in the ectasy of relief— 
in the joy of freedom from years of suffering? 


One thing is sure. Re ess of what they said, 
the spirit »f what they is unmistakable. It rings 
true, Joy, relief, gratitude,  happantes! 


If they have won this feeling, why not you? If 
= could but have the ye that inspires such 
etters, freely written, what would you not give? 
What more indeed can you ask? 


We'll not pres Siwted eesreipenione 
are relieved, cured, but we will say that 
they are HAPPY ‘AGAIN, after poost gs natn and 
ering —— and that’s what D. DD Prescription 
qiets to Cater ae We make no claims. You can 

draw far greater confidence comfort from what 
D. D.D. has done through the past twenty-five 
years than from anything we can now say, 





D. D. D. Evtomtplien 3h Ds faues 
‘ effective in cases of Eczema, Ring- 
worm, Barber’s Itch, Hives, Rash, 
Acne, Dandruff. Pimples often yield 
to treatment over night. In all cases, 
D. D. D. gives relief from itching 
upon the first application. 


Trial Bottle 


Sent on Request 


Without making any promises of 
miraculous results, we urge you 
to send the coupon below for a 
trial bottle of the famous D.D.D. 

Prescription. We can promise 
you that the effect of D. D. D. in 
most cases is instantaneous; afew 
drops and the itch is gone. Note 
that soothing, refreshing feeling! 
We have letters stating that our 
trial bottle alone was enough to 
free some sufferers from the tor- 
ment of skin disease. If, then, you 











are eczema, ring- 
worm, scal pimples or any 
form of skin disease, or vio- 


lent, send the coupon at once for 
the generoustrial bottle of D.D.D. 
Prescription. Enclose only ten 
cents to cover cost of 

Postage. 7 not delay, forit may 
= R ny at for yo 

rom agonizing tormen 

skin disease. 





D.D. D. Laboratories, Dept. 9679 
3845 Ravenswood Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Titi tii iiiiiiiiitiiiiittttitit te 
D. D. D. Latereticien, Dept. 9679 
3845 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, UL 


pentiomen: — Please send me a trial bottle of 
D. D. Prescription. I enclose ten cents to 
~H. cost of packing and postage. 


ee ae ee ee ee rt ee eee ee ee 





Mechanicsburg. Va. 

















